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wills Premium Calendar [i 


Is unique in shape and subjects and un- 
usual in artistic treatment. It consists 
of three large panels, each 8% x 17% 
inches, richly lithographed in twelve 
colors and gold, rarely beautiful fac- 
similes of three magnificent paintings. 


ideal American girl's head—painted 

by Miss Eggleston. Miss Eggleston's 
home is in Brooklyn, and she has made a 
fine reputation in her own chosen field of 
art. The Eggleston picture is bordered 
with a dainty gold frame, the whole having 
the appearance of being mounted upon 
watered silk of a silvery sheen. It is very 
artistic and decorative. 


"Tie first panel is a beautiful head—an 


The second and third panels are re- 
productions of two paintings by the fa- 
mous Russian artist, Eisman Semenowshki. 
He has his studio in Paris, where he 
makes a specialty of figures and classical 
subjects. He has exhibited at the Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy of London and 
other important exhibitions, and his pic- 
tures are popular with wealthy American 
art connoisseurs. The figures painted for 
our 1908 Calendar are classical without 
being severe and they have a warmth of 
tone and purity of technique that will make 
them highly appreciated by those who 
admire advanced art. 


The picture here shown is the third 
panel, and will prove especially interesting 
to all who have been in Italy. The back- 
ground is that famous view of Amalf that 
one gets from the Cappuccini Convent, said 
to be the loveliest view in all Italy. 


The Semenowshi panels contain no ad- 
vertising matter of any kind, and will make 
beautiful art subjects for permanent framing. 


We will mail this calendar, post- 
paid, to any address for 10 Wool 
Soap Wrappers, 1 metal cap 
from jar of Swift’s Beef Extract, 
or for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 


Swift’s Premium 


Hams and Bacon 
Each Piece Branded on the Rind 


All Dealers Sell Swift’s Products 


Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard 


3 5 and 10 pound airtight pails 


Swift & Company 4.275325, Chicago 














The Thanks, giving Dinner 
or any other is of little pleasure or value if one cannot eat it, or, 
when eaten, it fails to nourish. Thousands of pale or anemic 
children, thousands of men and women get practically no nourish- 
ment from their food, which only taxes instead of supplying vitality. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


so favors the poorest digestion that it is appropriated by the 
system AT ONCE. New flesh and force are furnished, and 
blood, nerves and muscles respond. Then appetite comes, food 
tastes good and does good, and nature gets hold again. 

Scott’s Emulsion is Nature’s Ally. 


ALL DRUGGISTS: FIFTY CENTS AND ONE DOLLAR. 








It is the 
daintiest 
breakfast food 
we ever used, 
and besides 

it makes 

such delicious 
desserts.”’ 


For sale by 
all grocers, 


COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











COMMUNITY | 
SILVER offers 


more for the money | 






than anyother silver- | 

















ware. 

Made only in one 
quality—a plate | 
heavier than triple— 
it will last a lifetime 

For sale by your 
dealer at about the 
price of ordinary pla- 
ted ware. 

ONEIDA 

COMMUNITY, Led. 
ONEIDA, N. Y.- 
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HE first time the boy 
tT noticed it he was hunt- 
ingaroom. Across the 
street it loomed largely to him 
from the inscription, the whole 
of which ran: ‘‘State Home for 
Aged and Friendless Women.’’ 

‘* And Friendless,’’ he repeated. It struck 
him as unnecessary—as a thing that should 
be privately understood rather than publicly 
blared forth in letters a foot long directly 
under one of the old ladies’ dormer-windows. 
Surely it was sad enough, thought the boy, 
for a lady to be publicly aged without being 
publicly friendless in the bargain. 

The Home itself was on the chilly side of 
the street, and had too many trees of a 
memorial nature grouped dankly about it to 
impress him as a wholly desirable haven of 
refuge after a life so stormy as to deprive an 
old lady of every friend she had on earth. 

He glanced at the inscription again, and 
shook his head angrily. 

‘“‘Why don’t they train that vine over 
it?’?’ he muttered, addressing himself to 
business again. And there, if it will be 
credited, was a feminine hand in the act of 
placing a small square placard in the win- 
dow of the buff house behind him. ‘‘Front 
room for rent,’”’? he read, as the hand with- 
drew. 

He contemplated the house. It was seta 
little back, so that it had an infinitesimal 
but charming green terrace in front of it,, 
and a wider strip of green than common 
edging its sidewalk, where two young 
maples flourished and spread. Under them 
stood a peculiarly inviting seat, evidently 
home-made. The boy sat down on it and 
considered the up-stairs windows, having a 
theory that you could judge faces by the 
eyes and front rooms by the windows. 
Finding these to be satisfactory, he got up 
and rang the bell. 

The pleasant, vivacious young married 
woman who came to the door almost forgot 
to be vivacious, she was so surprised. ‘‘I 
saw you put it there,’’ admitted the boy, 
with his engaging grin. 

She fell victim to it at once. ‘‘I just 
hope you will like the room!’’ she declared. 

He found it, if not perfect, so much more 
nearly approaching that state than most of 
the front rooms he had inhabited that he 
took it on the spot, only to remember, when 
too late, that he would be directly opposite 
the objectionable ‘‘ And Friendless.’’ 

‘I wonder how many old ladies live 
across the street?’’ he asked, looking out of 
his window. 

‘‘Seventeen,’’ answered Mrs. Bemer. 
**They must each have four hundred dollars 
and a black silk dress,’’ she further related. 
**We laugh about the black silk dress,’”’ she 
said, briskly leading him down again. ‘‘We 
wonder, ‘Why the black silk dress?’ ’’ 

Just then the boy, who was astory-writer 
from five o’clock in the afternoon to nine 
o’clock in the morning, had a flash of 
insight. A picture of the end of all earthly 
things painted itself before his inner vision—a 
picture of an old lady who lay very still indeed, 
and who wore a black silk dress. 

‘*Well,”? he answered, gravely, ‘‘I dare say 
it’s a convenient thing to have by one if one is 
aged and friendless.’’ 

Mrs. Bemer shook her head. ‘‘ But the poor 
old creatures never wear them. A moment, 
please,’ she smiled at the foot of the steps. 
She disappeared into the parlor and came back 
with the placard, which she began to tear into 
bits. 

‘*Better save it for next time,’’ suggested the 
boy. : 

**Indeed, I hope I sha’n’t need it for a long 
time, Mr. Burke,’’ she said, with a genuine 
note of liking in her pleasant voice. 

The boy thought of it as he strode away. It 
had seldom been difficult for him to win liking ; 
but he had always been such a homeless, stray- 
ing creature that he longed for the closer ties 
fate had denied him. 

He was much given to building homes in the 
air and peopling them with mothers and fathers 
and grandmothers, and all other essentials of a 
home wherein he could have his heart’s desire 
of more than mere liking. 

“T might as well be a rather ingratiating 
puppy,’’ he thought, whimsically. 

Now Madam Ashby had also thought of the 
rose vine in connection with the inscription, but 
it looked to her as if even the rose vine shared 
the general hard-heartedness which had _per- 
mitted that especial phrasing, for it put forth 
shoots every way but that way. 

“ *‘Madam, ’’—so they called her at the Home,— 
aged and friendless,’”’ but still with a warm 














| old age, and leaving them bruised and aching. 








ZAND FRIENDLESS’® 





ved Fanny Kemble Johnson 





ORAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


OH, HOW SHE YEARNED TOWARD THE FLOWERS, AND, OH, HOW THE BOY'S 
IRISH HEART YEARNED TOWARD HERI 


glow of life at heart if not in cheek, could actu- | 
ally put her slim, withered hand down and 
touch the great stone letters. It was what she 
had hated most about coming, that *‘and friend- 
less,’’ and the five years she had been there 
had not lessened her longing to have it away, 
or at least obscured. She had mentioned it 
timidly one day to the relative-in-law who had 
furnished the four hundred dollars and the 
black silk dress. 
‘Cheapest way out,’’ 
wife, who quite agreed. 
**Don’t you let that trouble you, Cousin 
Sybilla,’’ he had laughed—a loud laugh, storm- 
ing over the delicate yearnings and fancies of 


he had said to his 


‘*Why, that’s purely technical. 
we’re your friends !’’ 

‘Then why am I here?’’ cried the soft 
brown eyes. The sweet old lips pressed firmly 
together. She was only human. 

When he had gone with his foolish laughter, 
and she was back up in her own room, a 
wicked intention, as they say in fairy-tales, 
crept under her brown curls, which, clipped 
short during a fever, had never found the 
strength to grow long again, and which were 
gray only in a hesitating and half-hearted 
fashion. 

She leaned out of her window presently, 
drawing an old pink shawl closer about her in 
the chill May air. 

**Seems as if it never would get warm this 
year!’ she murmured, wistfully. 

She found, the wicked intention aiding, that 
by perilous reaching she could get hold of an 
adventuring shoot that, if fastened to a higher 
one, might be trusted to fling flower and leafage 


I should hope 





where it would do most good. As she held it, 


pretending carelessness, but fearful of being 
discovered by some other less sensitive old lady, 
her heart gave a start. Directly opposite, in 
an upper window of the sunny buff house with 
the green terrace, a dark-eyed young man was 
watching her with absorbed attention. 

**Would she do it?’’ he thought. 
she?”’ 

With a dignity which assured him that it 
was really none of his business, Madam Ashby 
drew a scrap of green silk thread from her 
basket on the sill, and invisibly fastened this 
year’s slender shoot to last year’s tough brown 
one. It made a neat, unnoticeable line of green 
diagonally across the inscription, and the satis- 
faction in the sweet, withered face grew and 
grew, until it broke into a radiant smile as her 


**Would 


eye caught the boy’s for the second time. He | 


grinned back innocently and rapturously, a 
finger of secrecy on his laughing lip. 

**Bless his heart!’’ said madam to herself, 
as she softly closed the window. A sense of 
friendliness sprang up in her heart toward him. 

The next morning chanced to be her morning 
for marketing. Also it chanced to be a national 
holiday, and as the boy worked where national 
holidays were strictly observed, for the United 
States government, in fact, he was foot-free 
and care-free for the whole of a sunny day. So 
he went strolling up one hilly street and down 
another, picking up an odd house exterior here, 
a group of babies there, a pattern of blue sky 
between red housetops elsewhere, until finally 
he wandered into Market Street at ten of the 
morning, just when market-day was literally in 
flower and fruit. 

Down two squares stretched the wooden 
canopy over the street, and under it the boy 
made his way, each stall delighting him better 
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than the preceding stall, until 
he came to a stall of flowers. 

**I see you are out, too, this 
fine day, Mrs. Ashby!’’ cried 
a young matron, jostling past 
to an old lady, who _ hesita- 
ted between the stall and the 

backed-up cart from which its treasures had 
been drawn. 

‘*Why, she’s my old lady!’’ exclaimed 
the boy to himself. It was lucky he did not 
exclaim it aloud. 

She carried a green basket full of excel- 
lent and nutritious and pretty vegetables— 
red tomatoes, curly lettuce, and the like. 
But, oh, how she yearned toward the 
flowers, and, oh, how the boy’s Irish heart 
yearned toward her! Impulsively he bent 
to her. A little startled, she looked up in 
his face, gay, tender, entreating. 

‘*It’s the violets,’”” she said, impulsively, 
too. ‘*They carry me back.’’ 

Then he saw that her longing had not 
been for the scarlet geraniums, or the double 
petunias, or the profuse roses, but for a 
mass of long-stemmed, odorless country 
violets banked about with wet moss. 

‘*They grew like that in the meadows 
at home,’’ said the old lady, in a half- 
whisper. 

‘*Let me have them sent up,’’ begged the 
boy, most earnestly. 

‘*They might not like it,’? murmured 
madam, dreadfully tempted. 

**Such a trifle !’’ coaxed the boy. 

She shook her head doubtfully. ‘But 
it’s sweet of you to want to send them.’’ 

**At least let me carry the basket,’’ said 
the boy. 

At the next stall she lingered, selecting a 
particular shape of radish, and did not 
notice that the boy tossed a scribbled card 
to the vender of violets. 

Madam allowed him to walk back to the 
Home with her, and he noted that her eyes 
were dreamy, and rested lovingly on the 
things that he loved, on the blue sky and 
the wind-whitened trees, and the faces of 
little children along the way. 

At the gate she possessed herself of her 
basket. ‘‘So we are neighbors,’ she said, 
her eyes straying to the inscription. 

The boy’s followed, bubbling with laugh- 
ter over depths of tenderness. She caught 
them at it. 

**In another month,’’ ventured the boy, 
**it will be hidden in roses.’’ 

“I never knew but one boy like you!’’ 
cried madam. ‘‘He wasa poet. What are 
you?”? 

‘*A government clerk,’’ teased the boy. 
Her eager face fell. 

‘In the daytime,’’ continued the boy, 
**but the rest of the time I am Harry 
Burke, and I write stories.’’ 

“*T knew it!’’ exulted madam. ‘I knew 
that you did something charming, some- 
thing that taught you to understand. But 
there, they are dying of curiosity at the 

windows, and the matron will be opening the 
door. Good-by, neighbor !’’ 

He loafed at his window, scribbling and 
spying, until he saw a boy with a green paper 
box trotting up the street. 

‘*Now she has them!’’ he thought, leaning 
his arms on the sill and watching the dormer- 
window. 

Behind it madam was undoing the string, and 
setting the contents of the box, moss and all, 
on an old blue mandarin platter that had been 
her grandmother’s., 

*‘And how did he know my name?’’ she 
wondered. 

She sat down before the violets as before an 
altar of beauty and memory, beholding her 
childish self where they had once gushed fort’), 
a blue tide of spring-time. She had crushed 
them under her small bare feet and had filled 
her wee soft hands with their odorless azure. 
She had spent them laughingly, lovingly, as 
she had spent youth, wifehood, motherhood, as 
dear things, sweet things that would be with 
her forever. Then the cloud had rolled over 
her life, of long illness, of unforeseen death, of 
hopeless disaster. 

When the sun shone out again, it had found 
her waif and estray, drifting, in her enfeebled 
state, first to one of her dead husband’s rela- 
tives, then to another, and at last, ‘‘aged and 
friendless,’’ to the Home, one of seventeen old 
ladies, each with four hundred dollars and a 
black silk dress. 

Here was a second secret. She hated the 
black silk dress, waiting there in her trunk for 
the end of all earthly things. All her life she 
had loved soft, pale, fragrant clothing, muslin 
ruffies crossed on the breast, bits of old lace 
pinned on the brown hair. In gentle defiance 
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of the customary, she would have chosen such 
robing for her last. 

It so chanced that of all the seventeen, she 
was the only old lady born to books and beau- 
tiful manners of thought and speech; the only 
old lady to whom these things had descended 
through many unbroken generations. 

Several days later the boy had the audacity 
to call on her, and without words, to convey to 
the matron: the impression that he must be the 
son of a friend of the old lady’s youth. 

At least such was her statement to madam 
in announcing the visitor. Therefore’ madam 
descended with dignity and begged an explana- 
tion. 

**I didn’t utter one word to that effect, 
madam,’’ he protested. 

‘*Then, oh, how you must have looked it!’’ 
she countered, helplessly. 

‘*T did feel that it might be,’’ he confessed. 
‘Did you never krfow a little blue-eyed, black- 
haired girl named Nannie Reeves ?’’ 

‘*Never!’’ said madam, firmly. 

‘‘I have her picture,’’ added the boy. He 
pulled it from his breast pocket, a tiny old 
photograph palely tinted—a darling, dimpled 
young girl face, with a ribbon of black velvet 
about the round throat and a red rose tucked in 
the hair. 

‘*That’s Nannie Reeves,’ said the boy. 
‘‘She was my mother, and she lived twenty 
years. I am six years older than she was when 
she died. ”’ 

‘*Don’t be sorry,’’ said madam, gently. 
‘‘She might have lived to—train a rose vine,” 
she ended, unexpectedly. ‘‘So you would send 
the meadow violets,’”’ she hurried on. ‘‘I 
shared them with some dear people here. Do 
you mind ?’’ 

‘*Mind!’’ eried the boy. 

Madam smiled. ‘‘Tell me about the stories,’’ 
she said, again unexpectedly. 

The boy colored. ‘‘I’ve had some in—’’ 

A flash of recollection came to her. ‘‘Why, 
I remember now! Henry Reeves Burke! One 
was about a blind lad. It made me smile—and 
cry.’’ 

‘*‘T knew that little chap.’’ His eyes looked 
into distance ; he clasped his knee and sat silent, 
as if recalling, reliving. ‘*‘Madam,’’ he said, 
at last, ‘‘he was the finest I ever saw—that 
little chap !’’ 

“Yes, you got that in the story.’’ 
brown eyes shone. 

The boy went away thrilled by that sweet, 
unconscious flattery. Through the days that 
followed, he watched the rose vine as an ac- 
complice in the wieked intention. 

June came in a burst of glory, as if in con- 
trition for the chill May. On the fifteenth a 
branch of pink roses obliterated the ‘‘And 
Friendless’”’ with beautiful completeness. When- 
ever madam returned from market or from 
church she gave the inscription a glance of 
entire satisfaction, and the brown eyes danced 
youthfully. 

Her satisfaction lasted until the Fourth of 
July—another of the boy’s holidays. That day, 
also, the board of trustees elected to pay a visit 
of state to the Home. It did not differ from 
other visits at first—a complaint here, a read- 
justment there, a private interview with the 
matron, and later, refreshments served in the 
parlor, with all the old ladies in supposedly 
charmed attendance. 

These things bored madam, but she was the 
show schoolgirl on such occasions. All went 
well until the moment of departure, when 
Judge Malden, standing back to the street, sur- 
veyed the Home with a sweeping glance of 
approval, which suddenly shifted to a frown of 
disapproval. 

‘*‘What may this mean, matron?’’ he asked, 
ponderously. 

The board crowded together with upward 
stare, and the matron looked frightened. 

‘*A rose vine has been permitted to obscure 
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an inscription placed by the state on a state 
institution,’’ declaimed the judge. — 

‘‘I can’t see how it happened, sir,’’ apolo- 
gized the matron, nervously. ‘‘It shall be seen 
to at once, sir.’’ 

Madam stepped forward. ‘‘ Judge Malden,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I have a little confession to make. 
The inscription in question is directly beneath 
my window, and I trained the vine over it.’’ 

‘*But why, my dear madam?” asked the 
judge. Wonder had 
replaced disapprobation, 
and he addressed her in 
a puzzled but courteous 
tone. 

Madam’s face rippled 
into an irrepressible 
smile. The schoolgirl 
instinet to shock dull dig- 
nity drove her on. ‘‘It 
makes it so much pret- 
tier, judge,’’ she ex- 
plained, daringly. 

“The craving of the 
fair sex to decorate a 
stern world,’’ said the 
judge, addressing the 
board, ‘‘amounts to a 
mania. But,’’ and he 
turned to madam with 
weighty playfulness, ‘‘in 
this case the decoration 
is slightly misplaced. If 
you will allow me pas- 
sage through your room, 
I will undertake to be- 
stow those roses to much 
better advantage.’’ 

‘* Certainly, judge,’’ 
assented madam. Her shielding sense of humor 
deserted her as she led the way. 

She opened her door with a little bow, and 
the judge entered, followed by the matron and 
all the other old ladies. But madam remained 
in the background, the roseate satisfaction of 
the past weeks dead in her face. 

The judge leaned from the window, and care- 
fully severed the branch of pink roses. 

‘*Have you a vase at hand, madam?’’ he 
asked, as he reappeared. Mechanically madam 
found him a glass holder, and he placed the 
roses therein and set the vase on the mantel- 
shelf with a fine flourish. ‘‘ Behold,’’ he 
pointed out to the enraptured old ladies, ‘‘how 
infinitely better suited is such a decoration to 
the interior of a lady’s chamber.’’ 

He withdrew with a gallant bow, and the 
old ladies flocked after, the matron at their 
heels. When the last had gone, madam gently 
closed her door. The roses attracted her to the 
fireplace. She caressed them resignedly. 

“You couldn’t help it, dears,’? she mur- 
mured. ‘‘You did your best.’’ 

As she stood there, a light tap on the door 
arrested her attention. ‘‘Come in!’’ she said, 
absently. 

It was the boy, audaciously making his way 
straight to her. His brilliant young face was 
white with anger. ‘ 

“‘T saw it, madam!’’ he cried. 
scoundrel !’” 

Madam touched his arm. ‘* Never abuse the 
people that can’t understand, boy. He’’—again 
the irrepressible smile—‘‘gave me the roses. 
Here,’’ she soothed him, ‘‘are my books that 
I’ve been telling you of—my little blue editions 
of Hood and Tennyson and Campbell, and my 
mother’s ‘Lady of the Manor,’ and my grand- 
father’s ‘Spectator.’ ’” 

The boy’s hand wandered over them nerv- 
ously, halting on a volume of poems by Edgar 
Allan Poe. 

“Did I ever tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘that my 
mother knew Poe in Richmond ?’’ 

*‘O madam!’’ cried the boy. 

**And about the time when I was a schoolgirl 
in Lexington, and General Lee asked me to 
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take a ride behind him on his famous old 
Traveller ?’’ 

*“‘“O madam!’’ cried the boy again. ‘‘Why, 
you ought to write the stories yourself !’’ 

The old lady’s laughter rippled out. 

**You are just getting me in a good humor,’’ 
he accused her, ‘‘as if I were a naughty boy.’’ 

‘*You are a dear boy,’’ she declared, ‘‘but 
| you must run away now. We are only allowed 
| callers on certain days. Do you wish to get 
me a scolding?’”’ The 
boy lingered, looking 
down at her. 

‘Saturday afternoon,’’ 
he announced, ‘‘I have a 
holiday.’’ 

**Tt seems to me,’’ ob- 
served madam, ‘‘that you 
government people have 
as many holidays as an 
Italian peasant. ’’ 

‘“‘’m coming to take 
you for a stroll on this 
special holiday.’’ 

So there was something 
for madam to look for- 
ward to, and you may 
be sure that she watched | 
the skies Saturday morn- 
ing. But the heavens 
were kind, and exactly 
at three o’clock the boy 
crossed a street golden 
with sunshine and green 
with shade, and bore her 
away up-town on a won- 
derful jaunt. The boy 
was a delightful compan- 
ion, but madam was a 
better one, because she had lived so much longer 
for one thing; and they were laughing like two 
children when the boy called her attention to a 
cottage high above the street. 

A long green yard unrolled to a six-foot stone 
wall, hedged high to keep you from sliding into 
the street should you lose your footing. From 
a wide porch across the front you could see 
miles up and down a wide river, and every 
way you looked over the intervening housetops 
was a picture for an artist. 

**When I go walking,’’ said the boy, ‘‘I pick 
out homes. I never had one, and I find it a 
fascinating pastime. How does this impress 
you as a home, madam ?’’ 

‘*Very well, indeed,’’ said madam, falling 
into his humor. ‘‘And it’s vacant. Suppose 
we go up on the porch and see if it is redlly all 
that a home ought to be?’’ 

**I was just about to suggest that very thing,’’ 
said the boy, helping her up the various flights 
of steps. Once on the topmost, madam turned, 
exclaiming. 

“*Yes,”? agreed the boy, ‘‘that’s beautiful, 
beautiful—the river, the bridges, the island, the 
blue hills beyond, and only a step down, the 
street, and life flowing about you, strong like 
the river-currents! ‘This is the best home I 
ever found, madam,’’—he took off his hat, and 
ran his fingers through the damp, darkened 
waves on his temples,—‘‘the very best, because’’ 
—now something in his vibrant tone set her 
heart beating—‘‘it’s true.’’ 

‘*True!’? cried madam, with startled, ques- 
tioning eyes... 

“TI bought it yesterday,’’ said the boy, ‘‘but 
maybe I was a fool, madam. Maybe you won’t 
come,’’ 

‘*What do you mean, Harry ?’’ asked madam, 
quietly. 

He bent to her. ‘‘I want to take you away 
from that place.’’ His voice was rapid, earnest, 
eager. ‘‘I want to be your boy. I want you 
to be my—mother.’’ On that last sacred word 
his voice sank, shaken. 

‘*But your people, dear?’’ faltered madam. 

‘‘Haven’t I told you how alone I am?” 
said the boy. ‘‘There are only some little 
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stepsisters. We could bring them here and 
have a home—a real home.’’ 

“Then I could be useful, boy?’”? asked 
madam, wistfully. ‘‘Not just a—burden ?’’ 

A deep hurt turned the boy white. ‘‘I 
thought you understood, madam.’’ His voice 
trembled a little. ‘‘It’s been pretty lonesome 
doing without a mother for twenty-six years.’’ 

‘*Laddie!’’ cried madam. 

The boy stood, flushing, looking down at her 
with brightening eyes. 

‘**T’ll forgive you this time,’’ he said, tucking 
her hand in his arm and descending with her 
into the swift current of the street. 

Madam went with it, or against it, once more 
feeling a part of it, once more with a vivid, 
breathing life of her own to be lived. In the 
faces of the little girls who passed she read the 
faces of the little stepsisters for whom she was 
to .make a home in the gray cottage set at the 
end of the green-hedged yard; and as they 
passed through the market-place the boy pressed 
her arm closer. ‘‘We’ll always buy flowers 
on market-day,’’ he said. 





It was another of the boy’s holidays. Early 
in the afternoon he had driven madam forth 
into her new and surprisingly warm-hearted 
world with instructions to stay away till five, 
when she might return for a Thanksgiving feast 
of the boy’s imagining. 

In her bedroom, at the appointed hour, 
madam discovered a costume—the result of 
many a secret interview between the boy and 
friendly Mrs. Bemer. 

‘*But red silk!’’ she protested, scandalized. 

‘*The darkest wine color,’’ corrected the boy, 
from the hal]. ‘‘And you’ ve just time to make 
yourself beautiful in it, I can tell you!’’ ; 

‘‘Such a boy!’’ breathed madam, helplessly 
obeying. 

When she descended,—‘* Darkly bright,’ 
quoted the boy, tremendously admiring her,— 
the sunny dining-room wore a gala decking of 
asters, and on the round table by the big 
window was the feast concocted by the boy 
and the little sisters during her absence. 

The prettiest things they could find at the 
Italian fruit-store and the Greek confectioner’s 
were there, heaped and ruddy, reflected in the 
amber depths of the shining bare table. In 
the midst a pumpkin pie beamed like a sun, 
and high above all, in slender crystal vases, 
nodded great single chrysanthemums, coppery 
red, rusty orange, veiled pink, silver white; 
and at madam’s plate lay one matching her 
lovely simple gown to its most glowing shadow. 

‘Do you notice anything lacking?’’ asked 
the boy. 

“‘Well,’’ said madam, ‘‘since you ask me— 
the wal 

*‘Oh, I’ve the turkey, all right,’’ the boy 
took her up. He led her to the window, and 
there on the hedged grass-plot strutted a bird, 
immense and stately, with swelling breast and 
burning wattles and a vast bronze sweep of tail 
echoing the slanting sun-rays. About him, 
showering him with nuts and raisins, danced 
two scarlet-beribboned sprites, with dark curls 
flying in the November wind. 

‘*Now that,’’ said the boy, ‘‘is my idea of 
what a Thanksgiving turkey should look like!’’ 

He beat the pane for the little stepsisters, 
who flung wide their dainties and fled house- 
ward, shrieking with delight. The entire 
novelty of the situation appealed vividly to 
madam. She dropped into her high-backed 
chair and laughed till she eried. Never before, 
she was sure, in the annals of history, had a 
Thanksgiving turkey survived to eat his Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

‘Such a boy!’’ she exclaimed again. Her 
arms embraced the little sisters, crowding close 
to her, while to her mind stole a memory of 
her last year’s Thanksgiving atthe Home. Her 
face became suddenly sober and very sweet. 

**Such a blessed boy !’’ said madam, softly. 
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N certain parts of Yorkshire, Eng- 
¥ | land, the miners amuse themselves 
by practising a pastime of great 
antiquity, known as ‘‘throwing the arrow.” 
‘The implements are so simple and the results 
so astonishing that the sport deserves a 
wider recognition than it has ever had. 

The ‘‘arrow’’ is really only a plain rod of 
wood, without head or feathers. In York- 
shire it is invariably made of hazel, but any 
wood which is both light and rigid will serve 
more or less satisfactorily. It should, how- 

ever, be thor- 
= oughly seasoned. 
on wy The peculiar ad- 
vantage of hazel 
consists in the fact that it has a large central 
pith, which insures lightness, and a hard 
outer shell, which makes for rigidity. 

The arrow should be thirty-one inches 
long, five-sixteenths of an inch in diameter 
at the head, a quarter of an inch in the 
center, and three-sixteenths at the tail; and 
the greater care taken to make it perfectly 
smooth and straight, the farther it will fly. 

















FIGURE A. 
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and the second and third fingers, 





The head has a rounded 
point, as shown in Figure B. 
The only other thing required 
is a piece of hard, strong string, 
about one-sixteenth of an inch 
in diameter and twenty - eight 
‘inches long. In this a double 
knot is tied, one-half inch from 
theend. Having made a pencil-mark round the 
arrow at a distance of sixteen inches from its 
head, the thrower hitches the string over the 
knot and about the arrow at the pencil-mark, as 
shown in Figure A. 

It will be seen that so long as the pull on the 
string continues to be toward the head of 
the arrow, the knot will hold, but as soon as 
the pull comes from the opposite direction the 
string slips off. 

With the head of the arrow held toward the 
body, the loose end of the string is wound four 
or five times about the end of the forefinger 
of the right hand, and the arrow itself is held 
lightly, close to its head, between the thumb 






FIGURE B. 


as is shown in Figure B. 

In throwing, the arrow is held at arm’s 
length in front of the body, 
drawn back, and then cast 
forward and upward by a 
powerful jerk of the arm. 

The movement of the arm 
is largely below the top of 
the shoulder, but the arrow 
should be inclined upward at 
an angle of about forty -five 
degrees, as it leaves the hand 
(Figure C). The string, of 
course, slips off as the arrow 
starts. 

The distance to which an 
arrow may be thrown by 
this simple method is aston- 
ishing. 

Among the Yorkshire miners 
an ordinary thrower will cast 
an arrow from two hundred 
and forty to two hundred and 
fifty yards; and three hundred 





FIGURE C. 





and seventy-two yards is the record which 
one man attained. 









The propelling power is applied largely 
by the first finger, and the great- 

est difficulty with beginners is 
that they are apt to grip the 
arrow too tightly with the 
second and third fingers 
at the moment 
when it should 
leave the hand. 
Success in making long 
flights depends, too, very 
much upon the balance of the 
arrow—a matter which those 
who attempt the sport will 
enjey working out for them- 
selves. The Yorkshiremen are 
so particular about this that 
before one of their matches it 
is not unusual to see a con- 
testant pushing a common pin 
into the pith of his arrow at 
one end or the other, or with- 
drawing one. 









































OW do you ever sleep up here?’’ I 
cH said to my pioneer relatives on that 
first night of my arrival at their new 

wheat farm on the Peace River. ‘‘When do 
you get time to sleep? Here it is half past 
nine in the evening, and the sun-is just setting 
in the northwest. Your twilights last till mid- 
night, and long before three in the morning the 
sun is up again in the northeast. How can 
you sleep ?’’ 

They laughed. ‘‘Oh, we pull down the cur- 
tains and go to bed. You will soon catch the 
knack of it. Besides, one does not need so very 
much sleep here in the summer-time.. We wait 
till winter and make up our back sleep then.’’ 

Nonsensical as that sounds, there really 
appears to be something in it. Flowers and 
crops grow and birds sing twenty-two hours in | 
the day. Wheat and potatoes mature in eighty 
days from planting; and even human beings 
form a habit of working eighteen hours a day. 

But sleep I could not that first night there, 
although my kinsfolk had set me an example | 
by going to bed at half past ten 
and pretending it was night. The 
whole Northwest was in a soft 
glow of light, under which their 
great fifty-acre wheat-field looked 
as blue as a lake. On the nearer 
flats grew potatoes and several 
acres of cabbages and turnips. In 
fact, everything grows luxuriantly 
here, and by July is farther 
advanced than in Maine or Mas- 
sachusetts, nine hundred miles 
farther south. 

Such is summer in this great 
new Peace River country, this 
latest, last West, away up on the 
headwaters of the mighty Mac- 
kenzie, whither the tide of human 
immigratjon is now setting, and 
where so many Americans from 
Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska and 
the Dakotas are now seeking 
homesteads. It is the last of the 
great empty lands of the continent 
which our westward-moving race 
pushes on to fill. 

Hitherto this vast northland has 
been deemed a bleak desert, too 
cold for human habitation. But 
now, suddenly, it is found to be 
one of the garden-spots of the 
earth; and already the rush to it 
has begun. Seven millions of 
people, it is believed, can find 
homes in the valley of the Peace 
River alone. 

Sleep I could not, however, so 

‘I sat out by the smudge-pail and 
watched the glowing north; but 
it was the strangeness of this 
new land as much as the unusual 
light that kept meawake. It was 
as if I had journeyed to some new 
planet with landscapes unlike 
those of our old, accustomed 
earth. At a distance and on all 
sides a melancholy wailing had 
arisen, and seemed to blend with 
the faint fragrance of the tremulous aspen and | 
the wild rose. The brush wolves, scores of | 
them, were howling in the twilight. They 
are not the gray timber-wolves, but are akin to | 
the coyote. When they approached the farm, 
the five dogs ran out, barking, to drive them 
away from the calf-pens and poultry-shed. 

At intervals a fitful crash, off in the dry 
poplar brush of the brilée, told where a bear 
was passing; and several times the distant | 
bugling of elk came up from the shores of the | 
Moberly Lake—for this entire region with its | 
plethora of wild fruits is one of the great game 
districts of the world. 

There was another sound, too, a deeper note, 
which seemed the background of all the others ; 
a sustained, solemn sound, constant as the dis- 
tant roar of the ocean in the calm that follows | 
a tempest, and yet musical as some vast ele- | 
mental harp. 
deep, pervasive solemnity—till the cause is | 
learned, which for a time I was slow to guess. 
But it was merely the mosquitoes, countless 
millions of mosquitoes, which hatch on every | 
pool, lake and stream. 

Instinctively I drew my head-net closer and | 
sat up nearer the smudge. In this new land | 
one of the first things the settler has to learn is 
to wear a head-net and make smudges, not only 
for himself, but for his cattle. 

Midnight now; and as I sat there amid 

















| months. 
| had been a little child. 


|emigrate to Dakota. 


/at all, and then came a letter, 


‘THE -W HEAT: FARM * FARTHES 


DBA TALES OF THE PEACE RIVER 


By ©. A. Stephens 


I. OLD OMINECA. 


| college; and there were daily letters for two 


months, then a sudden silence of four days, 


when a letter addressed to Ellen in another | 
| calling to their sleeping masters to have the 
with the tidings that he had been drowned | 


hand arrived from one of Cobb’s classmates, 


while out rowing on the Kennebec. 

Ellen had run up-stairs to her room, to open 
and read the letter; and there, an hour later, 
grandmother and Theodora found her on the 
floor, unconscious. 

She did not leave that room again for two 
They cared for her there as if she 


Slowly she recovered and took her place 
among us again, but she seemed to have lost 


young stock about the smudge-fence, soon fol- 
lowed by an uneasy whinnying from the horses 
inside their corral. The tortured animals were 


smudges renewed. 

The smoke had subsided, and the mosquitoes 
were gathering in denser clouds. Where animals 
are thus protected by smudges, they soon come 
to call persistently for them, by night as well 
as day. The mosquitoes here will actually kill 
an animal that is in poor condition, or a white 
animal; for some reason a white horse or cow 
is less able to resist the attacks of mosquitoes or 
flies than a red or a black one. 

The lowing grew so importunate that I had 


the power to smile or laugh. She wanted to| thoughts of waking the boys; then I determined 
be busy all the time, and would get up at five | 


o’clock to tend the dairy and do the work about | smudges. 
Her one desire was to go away; | first kindling a blaze of dry shavings and chips, 


the house. 


to try my own unskilled hand at renewing the 
The boys make them in a little pit, 





SIX OF THE OTHERS FOLLOWED HIM IN. 


and three years later she married Eben Master-| which is afterward 


partly smothered with 


man, a middle-aged farmer who was about to| damp barn ordure, rotten straw or chip mold. 


We all knew—and he| Much skill goes to the making of a smudge that 


knew—that she was marrying only to have a| will last through a night. 


| home of her own and go away from the scenes 
| of her early life. 


From their South Dakota farm she wrote 
home very rarely ; but we learned that they were 


prospering, and that as years passed, there were | 
| nights the smoke of a single large smudge will 


three boys, Jesse, Quinby and ittle Welcome. 
Her husband died; 
wrote occasionally, informing us that she and 


| the boys were carrying on their farm and doing 


fairly well, but that they met with many losses 
from the drought. She had never returned East. 


and aiterward Ellen | 


From 1904 to 1906 we did not hear from them | 


postmarked 
Peace River Landing, Alberta, saying that 
they had sold out their farm in Dakota for a 


It awes one, at first, from its | good sum of money, and emigrated to the far 


Northwest, where they had taken up a wheat 
farm, said at that time to be the wheat farm 
farthest north. 

It was here that I had journeyed to visit 
them, and found in the place of the slim, 
brown-eyed girl who had left Maine thirty 
years before, a middle-aged, matronly ‘‘Cousin 
Ellen,’’ worldly-wise and practical; a Western 


| woman heart and soul, whom no one would 
|ever have suspected of a girlish romance or a 


tragedy of the heart. Thus life molds us to 


these strange surroundings, my memory went | our environment. 


back to the old farm in Maine where my cousin 
Ellen, whom I had come to visit, had lived | 
with us at the close of the Civil War. What a 
dear, thoughtful, practical girl she had been, 
yet romantic, too; at least, there had come one 
sadly tragic romance in her life. 

At seventeen she had become engaged to a | 
college student, young Thomas Jefferson Cobb, | 
who was teaching our district school that winter. 
It appeared to be a case of most devoted affec- 
tion on both sides. 


In February young Cobb went back to his plaintive lowing from the herd of cows and | dow-holes protected by netting. 


And those boys of hers, truly they were sons 
to be proud of, keen, energetic, full of great 
hopes ahead, yet merry, fun-loving and right- 
minded ; the kind of young men who do some- 
thing and make the world move forward. 


To keep the herd from crowding into the fire, 
a strong fence, seven feet square, is built about 
the pit. The cattle gather to the leeward of 
the smudge, and stand ruminating or lie down 
in seeming comfort. On calm or nearly calm 


settle low over an acre or more of land and 
protect a herd of a hundred head, especially 
where the animals have been dehorned. They 
grow uneasy and low for attention when the 
smudge burns out. 

My pioneer cousins had made two smudges 
that night, one for their herd of cattle, the 
other a hundred yards away, for their eleven 
horses and four little colts. Elk, or moose, 
and grizzlies bothered them considerably by 
coming about at night; and they had built a 
strong corral, eight feet high, of heavy poles, 


lenclosing half an acre or more, around both 


These memories and a hundred others of our | 
home life at that dear old Maine homestead | 


were passing in my mind as I sat there and 


watched the faintly glowing north, amid these | 


strange scenes and sounds of a new country. 


smudge-fences, so as to allow the animals to 
gather on any side of the smudge toward which 
the air-currents were setting during the night. 

1 first climbed the bars of the cattle-corral 
and, entering the smudge-pen, succeeded in 
rekindling it, making but a poor job of it, of 
course. Finally I got it smoking after a manner, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the cattle 
crowd up to it and stop lowing. 

I then went to the horse-corral. It was new 
business for me, and for some reason I had no 
success with the second smudge. I bothered 
with it for some time, the mosquitoes getting 
thicker all the while, for it was now past mid- 
night, when the twilight is the faintest. 

Again I thought of waking one of the boys; 
the horses were evidently very uncomfortable. 
I determined to put them all in the horse-shed, 

a log structure with a turf roof, which stood 


Then another note came to my ear, a low, | half. -way down to the house and had the win- 


Finding their 
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halters, I began leading them there, one by one, 
and hitching them. I was thus occupied for 
twenty minutes or more, and had got them all 
in the shed except three, when at a distance I 
heard the sharp, shrill neigh of a stray horse, 
off on the bushy prairie. 

My idea was that it might be a settler’s horse, 
or a drove, that was coming near our corral; 
and at first I paid little attention to it. But as 
I went to catch another of the horses, I heard 
a loud snorting with sounds of galloping hoofs, 
and by the now dim light saw a considerable 
drove approaching at a run. 

I could not make them out very well, but 
still supposing them to be a settler’s horses, I 
stopped to watch them through a chink of the 
corral fence, for I was now inside it with 
most of the bars down. In New England we 
are nearly as careful of a neighbor’s horses as 
of our own. 

The drove dashed up, snorting and squealing, 
a large fine-looking horse leading the rest. It 
occurred to me that if I allowed them to mix 
with our horses and run away 
with them, the boys might have 
trouble in recovering ours. I there- 
fore started in haste to put the bars 
up high. 

But I had underrated the impet- 
uosity of the oncoming drove. Be- 
fore I reached the gap, the big 
horse in advance had leaped the 
bars and dashed into the corral, 
making straight at our three 
horses, squealing like a demon. 
Six of the others followed him in, 
and for an equine mix-up I never 
saw anything like what went on 
at the farther side of that corral 
—kicking, rearing, striking, biting 
and squealing ! 

The rest of the drove—to the 
number of twenty or thirty, I 
thought— were galloping to and fro 
at a distance, neighing shrilly, as 
if loath to depart without their 
leader. But inside the corral the 
newcomers appeared to be trying 
to annihilate our three horses. 
Luckily, I had already led out the 
four brood mares and their colts, 
or they would surely have been 
killed in the fracas. Once they 
came circling round at a mad run, 
and I climbed the fence for dear 
life, to get out of the way! They 
did not run out at the gap, as I 
thought they would, being too 
intent on fighting, perhaps; and 
now, coming round on the outside, 
I began hastily putting up the bars 
with a view to keeping them all 
inside until I could call the boys 
and separate them. 

I put the bars all up and then 
put two long poles on top of these, 
stopping the gap to a height of 
fully seven feet. Our three horses 
were now in deadly terror, squeal- 
ing from fear or pain, and going 
round the corral on the keen run, 
the big horse and the others pursuing hotly ; and 
the way the turf and hoof dirt flew was wonder- 
ful. I put still another pole on the corral bars, 


| then ran to the house, where I found Cousin 
| Ellen issuing forth in haste, waked by the 


Savage squealing and rumble of hoofs. 

‘*Why, cousin!’’ she exclaimed. ‘*You still 
up? What’s the matter with the horses?’’ 
And just then out rushed Quinby with the 
same question, followed by Jesse and Welcome. 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed!’”’ I said. ‘‘It is 
merely some of your neighbors’ horses that 
have got away and come here. I have shut 
them in with yours and they are rushing about 
a bit in the corral, that’s all.’’ 

** ‘Neighbors’ horses!’ ’’ cried Quinby. _‘‘We 
have no neighbors with horses !’’ and he started 
to run to the corral. 

Jesse, too, exclaimed, ‘‘That’s queer!’’ and 
ran after him, followed by Welcome, who was 
as much up-and-dressed as the older boys. 

**You are sure they are not elk? ’”’ Cousin 
Ellen asked me, as we hastened after the boys. 

“Oh, no, they are horses,’’ I replied; and 
we reached the corral just as one horse, with a 
crash, came over the seven-foot bars and poles, 
and joining the others on the outside, coursed 
swiftly away over the prairie and into the 
aspen copses beyond. By shouting at the gap, 
the boys had prevented the rest of those inside 
from following the first. 

‘*Fetch poles! Fetch poles!’’ Quinby was 
shouting in excited tones to Jesse and Welcome, 
as he stood on what remained of the bars, and 
yelled at the horses to keep them back. 

Jesse dragged heavy poles from the cattle- 
corral, while Welcome ran for an ax; and they 
then fell to work driving stakes, and made the 
fence in the gap of the bars as high and strong 
as any part of the corral. They worked so 
hard that I looked on in some surprise, and 
remarked that they evidently did not intend 
that those horses should ever get out. 

**No, siree!’’ cried Jesse, turning suddenly to 
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glance at me in the obscurity. ‘‘Do you know 
what you’ve caught in there?’’ 

‘*Somebody’s horses, I suppose,’’ said I, a 
good deal mystified by the whole business. 

‘*Nobody’s horses !’’ shouted Quinby, lifting 
up another heavy pole into the stakes; and then 
he laughed and slapped his leg exultantly. 
**You’ve caught Old Omineca, and part of his 
drove of mares !’’ 

This was not very intelligible, and I said so, 
whereupon both boys began explaining at once 
that ‘‘Omineca,’’ so called, was a fine black 
stallion, and the lord of a herd of wild horses 
which ranges to and fro over the country south 
of the Peace River. 

When the Klondike gold excitement was at its 
height, ten years ago, hundreds of adventurers 
attempted to reach Alaska by way of Edmonton 
and the Peace River passes in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Numbers of the gold-seekers perished on the 
way, or turned back, discouraged, abandoning 
their horses; and this present wild drove is a 
part of those horses, or descended from them. 

There are, indeed, fwo droves, one on the 
north side of the Peace, and one on the south 
side. These horses range free in winter as well 
as summer, and keep in fine condition—a fact 
which speaks much for the grasses, the climate 
and snowfall of this region. 

I understood the exultation felt by the 
Masterman boys better when they told me that 
ever since they came there they had been 
scheming to capture this drove of horses, par- 
ticularly 





him down had been concocted, none of which | the others cursed his lack of precautions. 
The drove was | | got his knife in my pocket, and he couldn’t | 


had been attended by success. 
very wary and difficult to approach. 

But here I, a novice and a tenderfoot, on the 
very first night I was there, had captured the 


stallion and five of the stud without even know- | 
|don’t know how much he’s guessed about us 


ing what I was about—and those boys laughed 
and hurrahed over it and laughed again, till I 
felt rather sheepish. 

‘“‘What luck!’’? Quinby kept repeating. 
‘*Whata fluke! ‘This beats everything Y’ They 
saw something so funny in it that they slapped 
their knees and roared again. I was like the 
court fool who found the king’s crown in the 
tansy-bed. 

The thoughts of my youthful kinsmen soon 
turned to plans for securing the horses, and 
afterward breaking them to harness and saddle. 


It would be necessary, they thought, to fence | 
in a large paddock, or pasture, where these six 


wild horses could be fed and gradually reclaimed 
to human control. Good results, they prophe- 
sied, would come from blending this wild stock 
with their horses from southern Alberta. 

There was no more sleep for any one that 
night. In fact, it had grown broad daylight 
again as we stood there talking the matter over, 
and we were now able to see what I had captured 
more plainly. There were two black mares, 
a sorrel two-year-old, and a dark gray mare, 
besides Old Omineca himself—a black horse 
fully sixteen hands high, having a somewhat 
heavy mane, forelock and tail, and weighing 
about fourteen hundred pounds. He was a 


Old Omineca, for stock purposes. | powerful animal, and seemed to possess many 


Numerous plans for entrapping him or running | good points. 


THE SKOKUMS OF THE 
o 401 
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FTER running 
A for ten minutes 
in the dim 
woods, Shain Searway 
stopped and pondered that of all persons who 
had been lost in the forest, he might properly 
be considered the most thoroughly lost. 

He had entered the clearing shut up in a 
black box, without the least idea of the loca- 
tion or direction of the wood road by which he 
had entered. He knew nothing of his where- 
abouts now. 

He had just run away from that clearing 
without taking heed of anything except to dodge 
trees. 

He sat down on the little knob of a small 
hill that thrust its rocky summit up among the 
scrub-spruces, and tried to find the north star 
in the blinking firmament. But after he had 
succeeded in this, he was no better off. The 
lines of a patriotic poem that he once recited 
in school occurred to him—‘‘No North—no 
South!’ There was none of either just then, 
so far as he was concerned. That is to say, in 
his bewilderment one direction meant no more 
than another. 

So he sat on his hummock a long time, and 
reflected on his situation. Then he decided to 
start somewhere, and he went blundering away, 
across gullies and through thickets, round blow- 
downs and over little hills. 

At last he became aware of a dull glare through 
the trees at his right. He felt certain that the 
light was not in the direction of the clearing. 
His first impulse was to turn and hasten away 
from it. But a young man thinks twice before 
he turns his back on a cheery glow and walks 
away into the deep woods in the night. Shain 
hesitated, advanced, retreated, advanced again, 
and at last, like a moth drawn out of the 
garden shrubbery by the lamp in a cottage 
window, he stealthily crept up on the mysteri- 
ous red glow. 

It was farther away than he had at first 
thought. But he finally came over a hill densely 
wooded, and crept down to a position where 
he might survey and determine if there were 
friends or foes. For some time, as he had held 
his breath and listened, he had been aware of 
a heavy thud, repeated at regular intervals. 
Now as he came in sight of a fire down ina 
deep valley, the sound of the thud was more 
pronounced, He was even able to determine 
the cause of it. 

A man with a red beard, on which the fire- 
light glimmered weirdly, was hoisting with 
rope and pulley a great block of wood that 
moved in grooves between two trees. Another 
man placed something on a rock between the 
trees, and at a word the red-bearded individual 
released his hold on the rope, and thump! 
down came the huge block. 

Another man was busily stirring something 
in a kettle that was swung over a fire. And 
now Shain recognized Doody. The old man 
was squatting cross-legged on the ground: close 
by the fire, and was carefully filing away at 
some object he held in his hand. 

Shain Searway was gazing at the Skokum 
counterfeiters at their work, but he understood 
nothing at all of what he was beholding. It 
was not because he was dull of apprehension 
that a full half-hour went by ere he compre- 
hended that this steadily thudding block was 








stamping coins, that the man who tended the | 
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melting the metal, mail 
that Doody was mill- 
ing the edges. A 
sharper and more 
experienced man than Shain Searway would 






have been puzzled to understand this scene of | 


activity in the depths of a Canadian forest. 

He climbed a spruce-tree, that he might 
watch with greater ease and security. 

At last Doody rose and dumped a handful of 
shining coins into a wooden box, stretched him- 
self with a mighty yawn, and declared that he 
was hungry. In the zeal of their labor they 
had been many hours without. food. 

‘*We’ve got to keep goin’, Lud,’’ declared 
the red-bearded man. ‘‘It’s always been night 
work here, you know. 








| 





have thrown over that bar of himself! How 
could he have done it?’’ 
**] don’t know and I don’t care!’”’ raged the 


red-bearded man. ‘‘He’s gone, ain’t he? You 


You don’t know but what he 
You’ve pulled all 


and this place! 
may be a gov’munt spy. 
this trouble onto us, Doody. But it ain’t no 
use to stand here and swap talk. We’ve got to 
get our stuff out of here. It’s all got to be 
moved, for I tell you he’s goin’ to come back 
with marshals at his heels.’’ 

There were more recriminations, and then 
the band, as the red-bearded man expressed it, 
‘‘got down to business.’” The conference was 
spirited, and their tones loud enough to reach 
the ears of the eavesdropper posted in the hill- 
side spruce, 

Doody was to start at once with as much of the 
finished money and metal as his horses could 
haul, and was to take it to what the counterfeiters 
called ‘‘the Potlatch.’? Shain gathered that 
this locality was another of their haunts, and 
was so far away that Doody could not return 
for a day or more. In the meantime the three 
men were to dismantle the stamp, and get ready 
for the next load when Doody should return. 

**No, it isn’t too far to move!’’ roared the 
red-bearded man at Doody’s faltering objections. 
‘*We’ve got to make a big jump. Malloy 
and his men are due to-morrow or next day, 
and we'll all be here waitin’ for you. What 
we can’t haul next trip we’ll pack on our backs, 
and your ring-tailed tiger can bring in all the 
marshals he wants to after that. 


We'll have | 


the stuff ready and lie low in the bush till we | 


see your cart. You’re takin’ the chances, you 
say? Well, you brought on the trouble, didn’t 
you? Then it’s up to you to lift the big end 


The result of the colloquy was that Doody, 
with one man to help him harness and load the 
boxes of finished coin, started away toward 
camp, silent and sullen. The others went on 
with their labor again. 

It was an easy matter for Shain to trail the 
two men, for they carried a lantern. The young 
man’s decision was formed when he saw Doody 
start. There was only one way for him to 
escape from the woods, and that was to follow 
the van out to the highway. To get away— 
that. was his only thought, and further than 
that he made no plans. 

The harnessing and the loading were quickly 
performed, for Doody was evidently determined 
to make as much of his trip as possible under 
cover of darkness. The man lighted the way 
across the clearing, going ahead with the lan- 


It will never do toi tern, and:once in the wood road, told Doody to 


ORAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY. 


HE HELD UP A NEW COIN THAT HE FISHED FROM HIS VEST POCKET. 


have smoke trailin’ into the sky daytimes. 
These timber inspectors are keepin’ a sharp 
eye out for wood fires this time o’ year, and 
we don’t want ’em mousin’ round here.’’ 

‘*There’s enough metal in the pot for an 
hour,’’ said the man at the caldron. ‘‘I’ll go 
up to camp and bring the grub here.’’ 

**Pass in something to the ring-tailed tiger, 
and hit him with a club if he tries to get out,’’ 
directed Doody, as the man hurried away. 

Shain still kept his watch in the tree. In 
the first place, his curiosity held him there. 
Above all, he wanted to know how the news 
of his escape would be received and what plans 
the men would make to pursue him. With 
that information in his possession, he felt that 
he would be able to shape his own course better. 

His excitement equaled that of the little 
group below him when the messenger came 


later, gasping, ‘‘Your tiger’s gone, Doody! | 
Busted out and gone!’ 





let the horses have their heads and they would 
bring him through all right. 

Shain, treading softly and keeping outside 
the circle of the lantern-light, followed; and 
after the man had returned to the camp, he took 
up his way along the road, plodding slowly 
and guided by the rumble of the van and the 
rattling of the tires against the stones. 

It was a weary and tedious way along the 
winding road. There were many stops, so that 
the little horses might breathe; and the young 
man huddled behind a tree for fear that the 
keen eyes of the old woodsman would spy him. 
But when the cart moved on he walked fear- 
lessly, for the noise of the vehicle along the 
rocky way was loud in the silences of the night. 
Sometimes he even went close behind the van. 


| He noted that the hasp and padlock had not 


| been refastened. The bar was thrown across 
floundering down into the valley fifteen minutes | the doors. 


As Shain surveyed the prison where he had 
| suffered such tortures, and as he reflected that 


And he stammered a description of the drawn the old man doubtless had meditated even more 
Staple, the open door, and the bar thrown over | desperate measures, so that he might assure 


against the wheel. 


**But he didn’t have a namable thing in his | anger flamed onee more. 


| 


himself that he would not be betrayed, his 
He had been cajoled | 








“*T’ve | | away the pay that he had so painfully earned 


in the chill and wet of the spring, and now 
was abandoned in a strange country with no 
money or food. And the old wretch riding 
ahead there was responsible for it all, he re- 
flected, gritting his teeth. 

Men who have performed brave deeds sud- 
denly, men who have devised big schemes 
without reflection beforehand, have related that 
inanimate objects have often suggested their 
course of action. 

Several ‘‘shorts’’ sacks were thrown on the 
top of the van, and the corner of one hung 
down within easy reach of Shain, tramping 
close to the doors. He looked at it for a while, 
reflected, clutching his hands and sinking his 
fingers into his palms. Then suddenly, arriving 
at his resolution, he seized the bar and threw it 
over upon the wheel, against the tire of which 
it rested, grating loudly as the wheel revolved. 

The ear of Doody instantly detected the 
trouble, and he shouted to the horses and yanked 
them to a standstill. 

‘‘T knowed this road was rough,’’ Shain 
heard him muttering as he climbed down, 
‘*but I ain’t seen any jounce that would throw 
that bar over! That’s twice it has done that 
trick to-day without hands a-touchin’ it, for 
you needn’t tell me that feller ever done that 
by himself. ’’ 

He had reached the ground and was coming 
toward the rear of the vehicle. 

‘‘Tf there is any such thing as a ha’nt,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘I should —’’ 

The next moment he had yet more reason to 
believe in spirits of the materialized sort. As 
he turned the corner, Shain leaped at him, 
dragged the shorts sack violently down over his 
head and shoulders, tripped him, and fell 
heavily upon him. In that moment Doody 
was too frightened to resist. His fall knocked 
the breath out of him, and he groaned dismally. 

Bonneted as he was, his arms helpless, he 
allowed the young man to hoist him like a 
sack of meal and thrust him into the van, the 
doors of which swung open. He began to 
resist now, at last, but a few vigorous punches 
from the unseen assailant drove him in. Shain 
banged the doors shut, dropped the bar, fumbled 
in the road, and scraped up two stones. With 
the larger rock he drove the smaller into the 
slot above the bar. 

‘*Now,”’ he panted, ‘‘some one else will play 
ring-tailed tiger for a while!’ And paying no 
heed to the muffled shouts and appeals within, 
he mounted the box, clucked to the willing 
horses,and drove the van on. 

When Doody’s first fright and astonishment 
were over, he was shrewd enough to guess who 
his captor was. The heavy boxes of coin occu- 
pied but little room in the interior, and he was 
able to crawl forward and cry his 
lament very nearly under the seat. 

But the young man had no reply to 
make. He drove along steadily, allow- 
ing the animals to follow the road. 

When the morning glowed red over 
the treetops he came into the turnpike at 
the well-remembered spot of his cap- 
ture. There was no mistaking the 
return road for many miles, for there 
was but the one turnpike through the 
woods. There were brooks to furnish 
the water for the horses, and when he 
judged the hour to be near noon, he 
was able to supply their other wants. 
He came in sight of a farmer’s house 
in a good-sized clearing, and drove along 
past it, to leave his horses under the 
shade of some roadside trees. 

Then he walked to the house, a 
building without clapboards and inno- 
cent of shingles. He carried one of the 
empty sacks on his arm, and offered 
the French-Canadian farmer, awaiting 
his approach on his door-step, some of 
his scanty store of silver for a ‘‘bait- 
ing’’ of hay and a loaf of bread. 

The habitant hospitably invited him 

j to bring his horses to the hovel-barn and 

to sit at table with the family; and 

when Shain rather lamely stammered 

excuses and pleaded his hurry, the 

farmer stuffed his sack with fodder and loaded 

bacon and bread into the hook of his arm, 
refusing all recompense. 

‘*T don’ have everyt’ ing w’at I want masalf,’’ 
he said, with a grin, and pointing to the half- 
finished house, ‘‘but I don’ tak de monee off a 
mans w’at hongree. Yo’ go ’long and welcom’ 
to you.’’ 

One other thing did the farmer give Shain 
that was almost as welcome as the food and the 
fodder. On his happening to mention that he 
was bound for Ubal Cyr’s place, he told him 
of a branch road, or cut-off, that would take 
him across country, and save him many miles 
of the roundabout river, or Daigle road. 

Shain fed his horses in a quiet bit of woods 
and munched his own food with more or less 
contentment. He would no more have opened 
those rear doors on that old man growling 
within than he would have unbarred the cage 
of a Bengal tiger. But he took a big rock, split 
a board on top of the van, and through the crack 
dropped down chunks of meat and bits of bread. 

Then he drove on. 

The cut-off road was sparsely settled, and he 
met few persons. It was in the gray of another 


fire and stirred the contents of the pot was | pockets,’”’ the old man kept repeating, while | from honest employment, seduced into signing | dawn that he topped the hill above the river 
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and saw Ubal Cyr’s tavern, with its huddle of | 
little buildings about it, like chicks round a hen. | 
He was quivering with excitement when he} 
drove his horses into the yard. Their shaggy | 
heads drooped, sweat and dust streaked their | 
sides; they stumbled at almost’every step with | 
weariness. 
To his surprise, the yard was full of bustle, | 
even at that early hour. Men were lined along | 
the dirt banking, talking eagerly or peering 
through the low windows into the main room. 
The arrival of the van was hardly noticed. 
As Shain crawled stiffly down from his seat, | 
Ubal Cyr appeared on the threshold. He was | 
quivering with excitement, and even he hardly | 
gave the young man more than passing notice. 
‘Soho, M’sieu’ Sirois!’ he cried. ‘‘Yo’ 
have gone onto dat peddle business, eh? Wal, 
yo’ not find moch tr-rade on dis place to-day. | 
Nossir! Dere ban too gre’t t’?ings happen. We 
all too excite to tr-rade.’’ 
Then running forward to the cart, he cried: 
**P’r’aps yo’ ain’t hear de news, eh? Dere 
come t’ree deppity marshal] down de reever, jus’ 
de sam’ as dere ban t’ree deppity marshals gone 
op de reever, and w’at yo’ t’ink, dey cotch | 
dem Salter mans and hees friends between ’em | 
lak dat!’? He slapped his palms together. 
**Dat Salter mans he ban look over hees shoul- | 
daire all tam, as yo’ might say, and he not 
t’ink about dem t’ree deppity marshal dat come 
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and a whole lot of the money, fresh from the pot. | sleep standing here, for I haven’t closed my eyes | afforded rest for generation after generation, 


And I’m all ready to tell you the story when | for two nights, and’’—his voice trembled pathet- 


you are ready,’’ went on the young man, and ically—‘‘I’m awfully tired, Mr. Flanders.’’ 
added, with a wistful smile, “‘if I don’t go to | TO BE CONTINUED. 


A HAND-MADE VILLAGE 
By Mary Ee ns, 


















had actually to employ man- 
ual labor to secure light during 
dark hours for work or amuse- 
ment? 

We work, it is true, but in 
a sense our feet and hands, 
when horse-flesh is gradu- our factors of work, have be- 
ally becoming less valuable, come multiplied, and the end 
when cogs and wheels and gasoline and steam | is not yet. We accomplish in a single day more 
and electricity carry us, push us, clothe us and | than some of our forefathers by unremitting 
feed us, we have little realization of what a/| industry could accomplish in a year, and still 
hand-made village ever meant. |the wonder grows if the work accomplished 

And yet it was not so long ago that a hand-| by these superadded members of action, these 
made village was an actual fact. From the | machines, and innumerable devices to husband 


chines and machine 
work, when even the 
elements are harnessed down 
and made to bear the brunt 
of the labor of the world, 


g | IN these days of ma- 











| time one entered the boundary of the town, or|and speed the human nerve and muscle, is 


** precinet,’’? one encountered nothing except | quite as perfect, as God-fearing, as that which 
handiwork. bore the thumb-mark. 


The roads were all made by the patient hands 








down de reever. Ha! ha!’’ 
It was evident that the sympa- 
thies of Ubal were not with 
Salter’s woes. 

*“*And dey geet t’ree odder 
mans with him! Dat’s right!’’ 
cried the host, in conclusion. 
**And dey all ban in my beeg 
room dere, and M’sieuw’ John 
Flanders he ban look at dem 
and set on heem chair with 
hees leg stretch out, and rub 
hees hand and say, ‘Dat’s a ue 
ver’ good deppity marshals !’ ”” HI 

The young man dropped his 
reins and ran to the open door 
of the tavern. 

In the center of the room 
sat Fighting John, his 
wounded leg supported by 
another chair, on his face an 
expression of grim delight. 

Four men, handcuffed 
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There is nobody but will concede that the 
lights are better, nobody 
but will concede that the 
facilities for transit are 
better for communication 
between various quarters 
of the globe; but when we 
consider the products of 
the factories, and those 


alert brain as supervisor, 


really an advance. 

In the hand-made village 
it is true that the people 
froze in winter in their 
badly heated houses, suf- 
fered in summer in their 
sereenless and _ blindless 
rooms, had less comfort; 
but did they not have as 
reward for their industry 








each to each, were ranged 
before him on a ‘‘deacons’ 
seat.’’ Behind these 
lounged several men, among 
whom Shain recognized the 
persons he had seen up 
the Allegash through the 


of day-laborers. There were no 
steam-rollers to frighten the 
steeds of other days, only a long 


screen of the alder bushes. Among the prisoners line of bent men digging and smoothing for | 


he saw three of the men who had held the} their bread and butter, in order to make the 
conference beside Dirty Donald’s bateau. The | highways passable for the pedestrians, and for 


fourth was the individual who had sobbed his | the travellers in chaises and sulkies, and for | 


wail to him that night from the canoe, dimly | the mail-coaches. It is true that some of the 
seen then in the dusk, but recognized now as | roads, especially in the southern part of the coun- 
Shain stared at him. ‘try, were pretty bad, but hands did all they 
“T tell you, men,’’ Flanders was saying, | could. 
while he thumped his fist on his chair rail, | If a man who flourished a century ago could 
‘‘your whole gang is in for it this time, and | come to life again upon a macadamized road, 
you can’t evade it. I’ve always played fair | and see automobiles and trolley-cars flying past 
with you fellows. I’ve met you in the open. him, he would very likely think himself on 
I know you all; I know your style. Now, | another planet. Possibly the great Cotton 
Salter, you didn’t shoot me to save a few) Mather, could he be reincarnated in Boston 
pounds of opium or because you were too drunk | town, the great Cotton, with his belief in the 
to know what you were doing.’’ supernatural and witchcraft, would even try 
The men trembled and looked away. his utmost to have all motor-men and chauffeurs, 
“*There’s some one in this game that’s bigger | and their vehicles, included in an auto da fé 
than you are,’’ the deputy went on. ‘‘Now/| for the grace of God, and the purging of the 
what did you dump from your canoes when the | land from the practises of the devil. 
boys here caught you ?’’ It might be amusing and interesting to imagine 
All the men looked down at the floor sullenly. | the great divine again in his old haunts, and 
“*I know what honor is even among thieves,’’ | viewing the progress made since he left them. 
said Flanders, ‘‘but here’s a time when it 
doesn’t stick. Smuggling, my men, is one| JF COTTON MATHER SHOULD RETURN. 
thing, but shooting an officer of the United | 
States government is another. You’re not doing OW hard he would look at the tunnel, 
that for your own sakes. You’re not big men cH which desecrated the tombs of his 
enough,’’ he said, not scornfully, but tolerantly. contemporaries for the good of their 
“It’s past the honor point. I only want each | descendants! How he would possibly commend 

















man to suffer for what he’s guilty of. Now| his soul to his Maker before that plunge into | 


out with it!’ | the bowels of the earth! What would he say 
He held up a new coin that he fished from | to the witchlike progress of the trolley-cars, 

his vest pocket. | with no apparent motive power, except some- 
**Now, Salter,’? he demanded, ‘‘how much | thing after the fashion of a broomstick sweep- 

of that were you carrying up-river, and where | ing a wire? How he would stand and solemnly 

did you get it? You didn’t make it yourself. | gaze at the electric-light poles ! 

You are not clever enough. I don’t want to| He might esteem it a miracle if he were ina 


see your neck wrung—and you only a stool-| house which could be flooded with light by the | 


pigeon! We found this in your pocket, and | 


dump overboard? Remember, my man, that a | the meeting-houses through interminable hours. 
smuggler is one thing, but that the man who| Conceive what it would mean to a man to 


makes United States money is another, and| make one stride from candles to electricity! | 


there’s trouble coming double for him. Don’t | Think of the laborious process of candle-making, 
be a fool and hide the men who have dragged the careful saving of wax and tallow and bay- 
you into this thing.’’ ; | berries, the melting and dipping, which was 

But Shain, who had entered the room, pitied | a large part of the year’s work for housewives! 
the wretch who was thus in the sweat-box | Think even of the difference in obtaining light 
before his glowering companions, doomed to | at all, the running to secure some coals from a 
the same ordeal. | neighbor’s hearth-fire, the nerve-wearing work 

He stepped forward and said: | of striking light with flint and steel! 

“Mr. Flanders, I think I can give you some | But in those days all light, save that of the 
information. I’ve seen where that money is | sun and moon and stars, was in its truest sense 
made, and I’ve seen the men making it. | hand-made. Of course even to-day all artificial 

‘Out in that van there,’’ and his voice broke | light, so called, depends upon human labor, 
in excitement as he turned and waved his hand at | but not as in former days upon one’s own indi- 
the cart in the yard, ‘‘I’ ve got one of those men | vidual human labor. How many of us have 





IMAGINE THE GREAT DIVINE AGAIN 
IN HIS OLD HAUNTS. 


| Pressure of a button on the wall. He would | 
that much you have to own up to. Now who | certainly write innumerable sermons about such | 
made it for you, and how much more did you} a phenomenon, and command attendance at all | 


better products ? 

Think of the houses in 
the hand-made village, 
every beam and rafter of 
| which was joined with hand-wrought nails. 
| Think of the wainscoted walls, built for genera- 
| tions. No repapering and plastering were needed 
then. The thumb-mark of the worker was on 
| those walls. His best strength was in them, 
| and they were built to endure. 
| Think of the ceilings with their great hand- 
hewn rafters. Not much danger of plaster fall- 
| ing, to the destruction of household treasures, in 
| those houses. The great central chimney, after 
| the period of catted chimneys, when bricks had 
| come into use, was a tower of strength for the 
| house. It is true that it 
| afforded possibly too good 
| ventilation, but the chim- 

ney was there, and to stay. 
The walls of the house, 
too, were raised with such 
| Strength, on the founda- 
| tions of hand-hewn beams 
;and stone, that nothing 
| save an earthquake could 
disturb them. In _ those 
| days houses did not crum- 
| ble because of the zeal of 
| the contractor to make as 
many dollars as possible. 
They- stayed, because of 
|the simple intent of the 
worker upon his work, 
and his lack of imagina- 
tion for shirking in order to 
| gain riches. 

Look at the solid pieces 
of old-time furniture which 
onee were gathered to- 
gether in the homes of 
the hand-made village, and 











which were patiently and | 
slowly wrought with toil- | 
roughened fingers, with an | 


one wonders if there is ! 





one feels a certain respect for the maker, 
although his name be all unknown to fame. 

His chair survives, and one can sit in it 
securely, and rest and reflect. To think that 
one can offer rest and comfort from his handi- 
work generations after one is laid away gives 
one a sense of immortality. ‘To be sure, it may 
not be immortality of the highest order, but the 
immortality of all good work is essential in 
nature, whether the work be a chair or a great 
poem. 

Probably Milton, to save his life, could not 
have made a chair, but another man could and 
did make the chair in which the reader of 
Milton sits. 

When one sees the hand-made implements of 
labor, clumsy as they may be, they are not yet 
in need of repair, and one feels a certain respect 
for them, the well-wrought tools with which 
the work was done, as well as for the work. 
The hammer which pounded down those hand- 
made nails is still intact. The mortar and pestle 
with which the housewife powdered her spices 
may be a little lessened in bulk by years, but 
that is because of the nature of the material 
and the law of friction, not because of the care- 
less workmanship, The maker of that mortar 
and pestle made it by the best light of his soul 
and the utmost cunning of his hands. He was 
not a great man, to be sure, but he made a 
mortar and pestle which endures now that he 
has gone, 


QUILTED PETTICOATS. 





are in themselves monuments of industry 
and thrift. I have seen one over two 
hundred years old. It is not worn out. It 
looks indestructible. It is thick and stiff, and 
covered with a pattern of closely interwoven 
| stitches, which stiffen it still more. 

It seems incredible that any woman could 
have worn such a garment, but still more 
incredible that she could have made it. But 
make it she did. It is Occidental, as much as 
a well-worn prayer-rug is Oriental. It is ina 
way foolish and absurd. It is not exactly a 
thing of beauty, but it is an almost imperishable 
product of hand-work. One can imagine the 
guilter sitting by some west window, in order 
to secure the most of the waning daylight, 
week after week, taking those elaborate stitches. 
One can imagine the dreams which she wrought 
in with them. 

This was a wedding petticoat, a part of one 
of the scanty bridal outfits of the time. No 
doubt many of the dreams came to pass, no doubt 
many did not; but dreams and dreamer have 
passed away, and the piece of work wrought 
by those little woman-hands remains. Her grave 
even is lost, her gravestone crumbled, but here 
is her little womanly epitaph, the proof that 
she once lived and was industrious, and accord- 
ing to her might, did what her hands found 
to do. 

On entering the hand-made village one can 
imagine seeing all the women moving about like 
animated bellflowers in these stiff quilted petti- 
coats which would outlive 
them, being clad as it were 
in their own obituaries, 
albeit unconsciously. 

It is the same with old 
blue-and-white coverlets of 
the hand-made village. 
They served to keep warm 
those whom they would 
outlast. They comforted 
the sleepers who made 
them, and whom they 
would survive. There is 
something fairly majestic 
about the long livelihood 
of honest handiwork. 
Think of those really beau- 
tiful old blue-and-white 
fabrics made on hand- 
looms from flax which was 
carded, and all the rest, 
by hand, serving us now 
as portiéres, and couch- 
covers, and utterly unim- 
paired by age, even 
although they have done 


§T HE quilted petticoats of our ancestresses 




















supplied the needs of their 
|owners. The makers, and 
| the owners thereof, are long since dead, and 
their ashes returned to the earth, their very 


here are their work and their possessions, as 
solid and fine as when first fashioned. The old 
| tables are much more stable than the tables of 
| to-day, although they have been weighted down 


| 


SITTING BY SOME WEST WINDOW 


names have faded from their tombstones, but | 


with a hundred Thanksgiving dinners, and the | 


long service over the slum- 
bers of those ready to wake 
lat any minute at the sound of an Indian 
war-whoop. 

But they have survived both trembling sleepers 
and their foes, and are still triumphant in their 
inanimate existence. They will survive us also, 
unless some mischance of fire befall. 


THE WORKER IN HIS WORK. 


great plates and platters of pewter which also | 


endure. 
| It is improbable that the work of a man who 
| uses a machine in a modern furniture factory 
| will endure in its first strength a century after 
|he has passed away. His work will follow 
closely upon his heels. It is really an achieve- 
ment to construct anything which will survive 
}one for a hundred years, and lose nothing 
| of its beauty and utility, even if it be only a 
table. 

When one looks at the solid old chairs, some 
| of a period which antedated the rush-bottom, 
| and sees them as sturdy as if they had not 








the thought that the little things which 
man makes for his comfort here on 
earth should so long outlast the worker, who is 
of so much more importance than the results of 
his work. 

But, after all, that applies to earthly consid- 
erations alone. ‘The worker takes with him the 
consciousness of his task well done, however 
humble the task may be, and has his reward. 

The articles which made up the home-made 
village—the few houses which fire and vandals 
have not destroyed, the faithfully wrought 


ST HERE is something tragically pathetic in 






































furniture with which the rooms were fitted, the 
linen, the coverlets, the fine needlework—remain, 
and may seem to us to have outlived their 










ILE was all huddled up in 
a forlorn little heap on 
the ‘‘anxious seat’’ outside 
Mrs. Willow’s door. The hall was 
as cold as a cellar—a September 
gale was pounding the rain against 
the windows. Flying squads of 
girls swept into the office, received 
their keys from Mrs. Willow, and secudded gaily | 
off to hold receptions in their new rooms. 
freshman only kept her dreary post. 
up to her with an impulse of friendliness. 

‘*Why, Bobby Bon! What are you waiting 
here for the very first night? You haven’t 
had time to break a rule yet.’’ 

**Hello, Lucretia! I’m waiting for a room.’’ 

‘*Why, child, don’t you know the sophomores 
can march in as large as dogs and ask for their 
keys? : sid 

She curled up tighter. 
again. I was dropped.”’ 

That was a ‘‘facer.’’ ‘*Too bad. Better 
luck this year,’’ I said, lamely enough, and 
catching a chance, escaped into the office. 
Poor jolly little B. O. B.! Those were her 
initials, and she always put them on her papers. 
I knew she hadn’t exactly illuminated 190- as 
with a glory of scholarship, but I never sus- 
pected it was as bad as that. 

Mrs. Willow was so busy with two- seniors 
she didn’t even look at me. 

‘Dear girls,’’? she was saying to them in 
her nice way, as if she were their mother, ‘‘I 
am as sorry as can be that Louise Forte hasn’t 
come back to room with you, but as school is 
so crowded this year I must fill up your third 
bedroom. All the other girls are settled in 
their plans, so I’ll have to choose some fresh- 
man for your roommate.’’ 

‘A freshman! For us!” 

*“*O Mrs. Willow! We can’t have her!’’ 

The girls were Lee. Fernald and Marcia 
Whitmore, and they sounded as tragic as a 
Greek play; but for my part, I felt a pang for 
the freshman. 

‘*Think of a noisy, silly freshman filling up 
our study with chattering children!’’ cried 
Marcia to Lee. 

‘*Or a wretched little homesick one weeping 
on our shoulders !’’ cried Lee to Marcia. 

Mrs. Willow just waited till the atmosphere 
thinned out a bit. Then she said, in that final 
tone of hers, ‘‘I am very sorry, but it must be. 
] will select the very nicest freshman I have.’’ 
She began to read her list: ‘‘Allen, Lenore; 
Barratt, Margaret Elizabeth; Belknap, Virginia 
Fulton; Bon, Bertha Olive —’’ 

‘*Why, Bobby Bon’s a sophomore!’’ inter- 
rupted Marcia, 

‘She is repeating the year.’’ 

‘It’s no use reading the list; all the names 
look the same to me!’’ sighed Lee. 

‘*Let’s take Bob!’’ burst out Marcia, desper- 
ately. ‘‘She won’t be homesick, and we sha’n’t 
have to teach her the ropes, and she’s a quiet 
little thing.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ assented Lee, gloomily. 

bas: hat’s a very good arrangement on both 
sides,’’ said Mrs. Willow. ‘‘Bertha is a dear 
little girl, and you will be excellent to keep her 
up to her work, for she is a little indolent.’’ 

**Connie,’’ said I, ten minutes later, when I 
was telling her that with all the other school 
news I’d been able to catch in the corridors, 
“don’t you think it’s hard on that cunning 
little kiddie, Bobby Bon, to room with those 
Olympians ?’’ 

My sister waited while she surveyed the 
proposition on sixteen different sides, as is 
her judicial custom. ‘‘Why, Lute? Lee and 
Marcia are remarkably strong, clever girls, 
unusual for any school.’’ 

**Who said they weren’t? But will they 
play with Bob, and cheer her up and purr 
over her as we all did last year?’’ 

“It’s my opinion Bobby got too much 











“T’m a freshman 


purring and playing. That’s why she 
flunked. Lee and Marcia will stiffen her 


up, and she needs it.’’ 

**Freeze her up! Ossify her!’’ I called 
after Con ; but her door shut too quick for me. 

I didn’t see much of Bobby that fall. We 
weren’t in the same classes, and her grand 
senior roommates scared me out of her room. 
But one Friday night I did goin. Marcia 
was sewing, and Lee was reading out loud. 

“Sit down,’’ they said, graciously. 
**Bob’s in the library, studying, but she’ll 
be in before long.’’ 

“Studying Friday night?’’ 

“Oh, we keep her at it night and day, in 
season and out,’’ laughed Marcia. 

**She’s a lazy little dog; she needs driving 
good and hard,’’ Lee drawled. 

I felt as cold as if 1’d been dropped out of 
the window into the snow. There were those 


two strong, clever seniors pressing all the 
tons of their learning and age and goodness 





| the proof of it. 


r DIVERSE GIFTS 
By Grace Margaret Gallaher ae 
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makers, but the honest workers have survived, 
and will survive, their work, which is itself | 
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down on a fluffy butterfly, that 
was so pretty dancing in the sun! 

Bob fluttered in in her quick yet 
soft way. 

‘*Hello, Lutie! How nice to 
come in! Haven’t I been a good 
citizen? I’ve done my Latin prose 
for all next week !’’ 


Bobby’s a round, dimply little soul, with 
cheeks as pink as an apple-blossom. She has 





an appealing voice and a smile that would 
beguile an ogre; but those superior ones just 
frowned. Marcia said: 

**You wouldn’t have had to study all this 
evening if you hadn’t spent all the afternoon 
cleaning the desk where you upset the ink in 
one of your scrambles to make up for lost time.’’ 

And Lee said, ‘‘J’d study Latin, too, if I’d 
had the warning you had from Miss Kemp.’’ 

That little pink flower withered right up as 
if it were frost-bitten. She never 
made an excuse or a retort, just 
began tucking her books away in 
her desk. 

**T wish we had something good 
to eat!’’ sighed Marcia, in her 
cozy chair. : 

‘‘Um-m, me, too!’’ 
Lee, on the couch. 

Bob looked tired enough to 
drop, but when she heard that, 
she cheered right up. ‘‘I’ll make 
some chocolate,’ she said, as joy- 
fully as if it were a great honor. 

“Oh, and Bess Day has some 
cake she bought for me in town 
to-day. She’s forgotten to send 
it in,’’ said Marcia. 

**You’ll have to borrow some 
chocolate. Goto Myra Paulette ; 
she owes us a cake,’’ said Lee. 
‘“*And we’re out of milk, too. 
Trot down to the kitchen to beg 
some. ’’ 

Now all those places were at 
the outermost ends of school, but 
off trotted Bob like a little pony. 

‘*Isn’t she a dear!’’ and I 
suppose I said it violently, for 
1 was wrathful. 

‘*Oh, she’s an obliging child 
and has a good disposition.’’ As 
if you could pluck such trifling 
virtues off every bush! 

‘‘What I can’t understand is 
her absolute lack of character,’’ pondered Lee. | 
**She’ll cry and feel terribly, apparently, when 
she fails in a lesson and is scolded for it, but in 
ten minutes, instead of sitting down to work hard 
on the next lesson, she’ 1] run off to play with the 
first child that comes along. It disgusts me.’’ 

**Oh, she’s a weak little thing,’’ said Marcia. 

Bob returned, and began to make the choco- 
late. She had to stand up every minute to) 
hold it on the gas-stove, and I noticed she took | 
the cup that was only half-full and the burned 
piece of cake. Of course a freshman is ex- 
pected to wait on the seniors. It was the way 
Bobby did it that made ‘‘the action shine.’’ 


drawled 


‘*Lucretia! Stop that! 
doctor !’’ 

I looked vaguely at Constance, and sneezed 
fourteen times and coughed like an elephant. 


The ‘‘mid-year exams’’ had just closed, and a 


I’m going for the 





|eold room had laid my haughty head low. 


Twenty minutes later I was in bed in the 


| infirmary. 


1 gazed about for a fellow prisoner to lighten 
the gloom, and discovered B. O. B. in bed by 
the window. 

**Hi, you, ——" Bon! 

too?’’ 

‘*No,’’ and she never smiled. 
from exams, and Lee and Marcia sent me here 


Have you grippe, 


to rest.’” And she rolled over so that her back dash, and ‘pieced in between. 


was toward me, and not another word did she | 
say that afternoon. 

But in the night I woke up with a jerk. 
Some one was crying and sobbing. 

‘*Bobby, deary, what’s the matter ?’’ 

“N-n-o-th-ing—L-L-ute. I’m—just— 
e-coughing. ”’ 

I made one jump from my bed into hers, and 
had her cuddled up close in my arms. 





before copied even one word from a girl’s paper. 
But ’twas so terribly hard, I just floundered 
and struggled, and I couldn’t make sense of 


any single bit of it. And I hadn’t flunked a 
single subject, and I did long so to pass them 
all; and suddenly I saw Sally Findley’s paper, 
—she writes a blazing hand,—not all, but words 
and cases and parts of sentences. I just looked 


“I’m tired | vaguely, and then—O Lute, I was writing it 


I wrote everything I saw in one great 
Then I handed 
in my paper and left. The minute I was out 


| down! 


| in the hall I knew what I had done. Oh! oh! 
| oh!’’ 


She began that dreadful gasping crying again, 
and I had to keep comforting her the best I 


| knew, though it was hard to do it with my 


real heart. She began again. ‘‘O Lute, dear, 
you don’t know how I wanted to pass that 
Latin! I just ached and longed to! I didn’t 


‘‘Dear, dear Bobby! Tell me! Do, please. | care—much—about the passing—or even Miss 


1 know I can help.’’ 
**No, you can’t!’’ she said. 
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‘*But tell me just the same. 
good.’’ 
“Tean’t! 


It’s too dreadful! Too wick 


“YOU PLUCKY, PLUCKY 
LITTLE GIRLI" 


It will do you | 


| Kemp, though she’s so nice—but the girls !’’ 
**Nobody can!’? | 


**The girls, Bobby ?’’ 

‘*Marcia and Lee. I never knew anybody 
like them, they’re so big and strong and high- 
minded! Why, it’s great just to live with them! 
Don’t you remember what Thackeray says 
about Fielding? He’d have been glad to black 
his boots? I’d be glad to black Lee’s boots—I 
have blacked them.’’ She gave a miserable 
little laugh. ‘‘They’re just a kind of revela- 
tion of what girls can be, and how they can 

study, and what they can do!’’ 
‘*Bobby, did they help you 
when your lessons were hard ?’’ 
‘Why, no, Lute. They think 
I ought to help myself, and I 
ought if I had any courage and 
any sense. I—I—love Lee and 
Marcia, and I—I guess I’m made 
silly—I wanted so to have them 
approve of me and praise me 
just once! But they couldn’t. 
‘4, They’re too straight to pretend, 
and I thought if I passed all 
my exams—and I did, because I 
asked, and Miss Kemp found out 
to cheer me on—and then that 
Latin! And I wanted them to 
say, ‘Good for you, Bob!’ And 
I saw I’d got to fail, and I heard 
Lee’s tone when I told —’’ and 
the rest was all lost. 

‘*They’ ve been unkind and un- 
sympathetic and —’’ 

She tore herself out of my arms. 

“Don’t you dare say that, 
Lucretia! They’re splendid girls! 
Do you suppose Marcia Whitmore 
or Lee Fernald would cheat one 
letter to save themselves from 
being torn in pieces? And they 
couldn’t praise me! Why, 
*twould be a lie, for I am silly 
and stupid and lazy, and now I’m 
—I’m—and they’ re so splendid !’’ 

I hugged her with all my might. 
Flashes of light were flaming out before my eyes 
while she talked. Cheating seemed just as mean 





’’ | and low and Bobby just as weak to do it, but 


By and by I soothed her and coaxed her into | something else showed out plainly, too—her dear, 


quietness. She was so exhausted that she} | warm, loving heart. 


couldn’t ery any longer. And then, out of the | 
circle of my arms, she whispered suddenly : 

‘*l’ve cheated in exams. ’’ 

I had to catch hold of myself not to draw 
away from her. 
When no one watched us and we were all on 
our honor, it seemed so mean and cowardly. 

‘How, Bobby ?’’ 


‘*?'Twas Latin. I’mso bad init. I’ve tried, 


indeed I have, Lute, but all the others in the | 


class studied it before they came, so I seem even 
stupider. I wanted Miss Kemp to let me be 
tutored; but she asked Lee about it,—they’re 


friends,—and Lee told her I didn’t really study, | 
| and then she wouldn’t let me. 
too zealous preparation for them in a midnight | 


“I never meant to do it, Lute. I never 
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vine, 


glades! 


health are here.” 





ABANDONED. 


BY GRACE STONE FIELD. 
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id stretches in untilled acres, ragged and ill to see; 
Meadow and wood and pasture, stream and hillock and tree. 
Grapes in the wild green swamp-land waste on the straggling 


And unpruned limbs in the orchard bear goblets of bitter wine. 
The sweet spring bubbles untasted, the fish sport free in the pool, 
Where, over the ripples wavering, lie shadows still and cool. 


Deserted, pitiful farmhouse, and ruinous barns that fall— 
How sad is the lichened hearthstone and the silence over it all! 
Ah, you who seek in the city a fortune that ever evades 
Your asking,— weary, despairing,— 


Answer the tug at your heart-strings, the whisper that urges clear: 
“Peaceful and sweet is the hillside farm, and treasure and 


A. 


come home to the fields and 

















Cheating is so ugly a thing! | 


She never thought those 
| girls hard and selfish; she adored them. No, 
| she wasn’t strong and clever, but she was loving. 
There came to me quick—and out loud, too, 
but she never noticed—an idea from one of the 
Epistles—‘‘diverse gifts.’’ ‘‘Love covereth a 
multitude of sins.’’ Doctor Thorsen says that 
|means atones for a multitude, too. And you 
|could just feel thrilling all through her that 
‘greatest thing in the world.’’ 

**Did you pass Latin, deary ?’’ 

‘*N-o. I hoped and hoped I wouldn’t—after 
that—you know. It seems to make it a least 
| little scrap better.’’ 

**Did you—tell Miss Kemp ?”’ 

| ‘I can’t! I daren’t! I’d be expelled!”’ 

She shook so with terror and misery I had to 

stop her saying another word, and try to get 
her to sleep. It took a long time, but by and 
by she lay quiet, close up to me, and I could 
go to sleep, too, pretty nearly as worn out as 
she. 

We never said a word about it the next 
morning. She went off back to school after 
breakfast, and I was let out that afternoon. 
I felt I must keep close to Bobby. The 
poor child looked so white and desperate I 
didn’t know what she’d take it into her head 
to do. So that evening 1 dropped in on 
her. 

Bobby was studying, Marcia reading, and 
Lee cooking chocolate over the alcohol lamp. 
We nibbled cake and talked,—at least Marcia 
and I did,— while Lee hurried up the choco- 
late. I tell you she made a picture stand- 
ing by the red portitres at her door, her 
great gold braids hanging half-unplaited, 
her big blue eyes full of cool lights, and 
her slender figure, in a white lacy wrapper, 
clear against the red. 

“Do take care, Lee! Those hanging 
sleeves of yours are right over the flame,’’ 
warned Marcia. 

‘It needs more aleohol.’’ She reached 
into her bedroom and pulled out a big 
bottle. 

‘*Turn off the flame.’’ 

‘Of course, goosey!’? She drew the cork 
from the bottle and balanced it in her hand. 
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Crash! The freshman just over our head 
was performing, evidently. The room shook, 
Iee’s hand slipped, the aleohol deluged her 
. waist and shoulders, her sleeve caught the fire. 
She was-all in a blaze! 


It was like that! One instant speaking to | this semester I’m going to help you so hard you | 


us, the next, one horrible flare of licking yellow | 
flames, through which we could just see the 
blur of her face and hair—her light, loosened 
hair! 

L was hideously cool and observing, yet as | 
slow as when in a nightmare you try to run 
and can’t. I saw Marcia stricken to stone, 
rigid by her chair; I saw myself struggling 
frenziedly to get the rug up from the floor to 
wrap round her. ‘Then I saw Bobby leap for- 
ward like some swift wild creature and wind 
herself round Lee, crushing the fire against her 
own breast, strangling the flames with her 
eager, clutching hands. 

‘Stand back! Your dresses !’’ 

But Marcia had come awake from her trance 
of terror, and together we had wrenched up the 
rug and flung it round both the girls. They 
struggled together in its folds on the floor, 
where our rush had thrown them. Then they 
lay still. 

Marcia stared in horror at the heap and then 
at me. I dragged the rug away with such 
suspense in my heart as I hope I shall never 
feel in all the world again. 

Lee got up slowly. Her pretty wrapper was 
in blaekened strings, her face was dead white, 
and blood oozed from her forehead, but her hair 
hung untouched and her eyes saw us. 

‘*I’m not hurt at all; just a scratch where I 
fell!’’ she whispered, and sank into a chair. 

‘* Bobby 97? 

*“*My hands a little. My wool dress saved 
me.’’ She, too, slipped into a chair. 


No one spoke or stirred. We had skirted the | 


edge of such a hideous abyss! 

Mareia, always practical, pulled herself to- 
gether first. She ran for water, made both girls 
drink it, set me to washing Lee’s cut, while 
she dressed Bob’s hands. 

‘*They’re badly scorched. This is fine for 
them. The doctor gave it to me when I was 
burned in the lab accident.’’ She poured oil 
from a vial on some cotton. ‘‘You plucky, 
plucky little girl!’’ 

I guess that was the first praise Bobby had 
ever received from her, and it was just too 
much for her. Big tears rolled down her cheeks, 
and she began to give those painful little gasps 
1 had heard in the infirmary. 

**You’ ve saved Lee from—from —’’ Marcia’s 
voice stopped. ‘‘I can never thank you enough, 
you splendid cool thing! I don’t understand 
how you could, Bob. I never thought you 
were especially brave or self-possessed, and it 
took the greatest self-control to think instantly 
just what to do, and the greatest courage to do 
iY? 

“?’m not cool, I’m not brave,’’ 
Bobby. 
thing. I just saw Lee in dreadful danger, and 
I couldn’t see her hurt because I love her.’’ 
She said it very softly and simply. 

Lee hadn’t said a word. Now she leaned 
forward, and her face was telling me a great 


said poor 


story, for it looked just as I felt the night | 


before, when Bobby was telling me how she 
had cheated because she loved those girls so 
adoringly. She had had a big blaze of ‘‘inner 
light’’ in the midst of the outer fire. What she 
said out loud made me jump, for it was my 
very own words: 

‘*Diverse gifts !’’ 

I don’t think Marcia understood either her 
or the real meaning of_it all. 

“IT think you’re a brave, splendid girl !’’ 

“Oh!’’ shrieked Bobby, and covered her face 
with her bandaged hands. 


**T didn’t reason, or think, or any- | 
}a bunch of horses, young stock, feed- 


were talking to a baby, ‘‘Come, dear, while 
our courage holds out, right now, and tell 
; Kemp. I'll go, too, and make her 











| stood you; 


that you really did work, and that | 


can’t fail. I know she’ll be kind and make 


allowances. ’’ 


Bobby closed her eyes with a long, terrified | 


gasp. We all waited, our breath drawn in. 






effec ies mem- 

ber of the po- 
lice foree,’’ said my 
friend, the Indian 
agent. He was 
speaking of a tall 
young Sioux in uni- 
form, who had just handed in a message 
and stepped out of his office. 

‘*Two Moons was an odd boy,’’ he 
mused, ‘*‘a dreamer, and imaginative to an 
uncommon degree. He was about thirteen, I 
reckon, when he came near to bringing on war 
out here, and by a curious incident as trivial 
in nature as many which have been responsible 
for bitter reprisals on our frontiers. This was 
the way of it: 

‘*T wo Moons was wading in the shallows of 
Antelope Creek one day, and found an old 
| horseshoe. He took this to his brother, Little 
Chief, who was a helper in our blacksmith’s 
| shop, and the brother told him care- 
lessly of an old tradition which said 


INO ee 





Her clock was striking. Would it sound twelve ? 
Then she opened her eyes, and looked right 


see | into Lee’s. 
| just how it all happened, and that 1 misunder- | 


” 


**I will go,’’ she said, pitifully, yet bravely, 
too. 

“I’m going, too!’’ cried Marcia. 
| And the last I saw of them they were hurry- 
| ing down the corridor, Lee and Marcia bearing 
Bobby along between them as if at last she had 
| found two strong friends to help her. 


? 


THE QUEST OF TWO MOONS 
Re” By Franklin Welles Calkins SOE 


| nothing to any one 
else, but to get a 
fresh pony at once, 
and guide me to the 
besieged. 

“*It was after dark 
when we reached the 
ground. I posted my 
guide at the mouth of the coulée, and 
soon was among the besiegers. There 
were a dozen or more angry cow-men 
surrounding a covert so perfect that they couldn’t 
rush the Sioux without a certainty of serious 
loss of life. 
| ‘**] found their leader, a ranch foreman named 

Farrell, whom I knew. I told him my version 
of Two Moons’ quest, and begged him to drop 
the matter. He and two others who stood with 
him laughed at my tale, which I must confess, 
though I doubted not its truth, smacked of 
improbability. They declared that they would 
‘get those thieving Sioux,’ if they had to starve 
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with metallic cartridges, so that, in the distance, 
he appeared to be uniformed in copper plate. 

“‘I knew that, if not interfered with, they 
would rush my Indians and end the business 
as soon as they had coffee and a bite to eat. 
While a detail was passing coffee and hard bis- 
cuit along the line, my Sioux put in an appear 
ance, To the number of fifty odd these filed 
out of a coulée, in a glitter of oiled guns and 
copper shells, and took position, sitting their 
horses, like a group of bronzé and armored 
statues, at six or seven hundred yards. They 
were the pick of my agency, armed, doubtless, 
with all the guns and cartridges that could be 
collected on Antelope Reservation. 

**The cow-men paid this formidable party no 
apparent heed, but proceeded calmly with the 
bread and coffee. Yet I knew that a fight was 
imminent, and without providential interference 
could not be delayed beyond a few minutes, 
I begged permission of Farrell to go to their 
covert and have an interview with Little Chief 
and Two Moons, but after a brief talk with 
some of his men, he refused my request. 

“The tragedy was at hand. The men had 
finished eating and were looking to their weapons 
and hitching their cartridge-belts into position, 
and a detail had brought up their horses for 
distribution when, at the head of the coulée 
and in their center, I saw a fluttering rag, 
apparently thrust up out of the ground. 

**T lost no seconds in pointing this out to 
Farrell, who was about to mount his horse. 

“**They want to talk,’ I said. ‘Let them, 
and I will interpret.’ 

‘*Farrell scowled fiercely at the pitiful signal, 
and swept the outlying Sioux with a quick 
glance of suspicion. Then he turned to me. 

‘**Well,’ he growled, ‘holler at ’em if it'll 
do you any good; but don’t give 
*em any notion they can get away 





that any one finding an ‘iron hoof’ in 

|a@ river, with the toe pointing up or 
| down, should ride to the end of the 
stream, where he would find a fine 
herd of horses which would follow 
him home. The finder of the shoe 
was to go secretly, saying nothing to 
any one, 

‘*Two Moons swallowed the story, 
and kept down his excitement until his 
mother slept that night. His father 
was away somewhere, and the lad 
took his gun and cartridge-belt, some 
bacon, which had recently been issued, 
secured a pony, and stole away. He 
was certain that the toe of the iron 
hoof had pointed up the creek, so up 
the creek he went. 

“On such an errand, the day- 
dreamer was bound to strike trouble 
sooner or Jater, and Two Moons struck 
it soon. He crossed the line of the 
reservation some time in the night, 
and had ridden fifteen or twenty miles 
on the cattle-range when he came upon 








ing on the bottom-lands. Looking 
beyond, he saw that the creek was 
apparently cut off by hills; so feeling 
a ‘heap good,’ he rode out to the 
horses. The animals showed no sign 
of wishing to follow him, and Two 
Moons, concluding that something was 
wrong with the ‘medicine’ somewhere, 
drove the bunch off down the valley. 








from what’s coming !’ 

**I raised my voice and shouted 
to Little Chief to know what he 
had to say. 

**Two Moons will surrender !’ 
was his answer. ‘He will go out 
to those men now. I have never 
taker their horses, and I did not 
counsel my brother to do so!’ 

“**The boy who ran off your 
horses by mistake will come out 
to you now,’ I interpreted, turning 
to Farrell and the nearer men, 
‘He will come unarmed. The 
other man, his brother, was in no 
way to blame, save in telling the 
boy an old tradition of finding a 
horseshoe. If you punish Little 
Chief, you should punish also all 
these others who have come out to 
defend the boy.’ 

*** Sounds reasonable,’ Farrell 
reluctantly admitted. ‘Well, tell 
the thief tocome out.’ Then word 
was passed along the line. 

“IT signaled the brothers that 
Two Moons should come on. 
There was no hesitation. The 
slim, half-naked boy suddenly 
appeared upon the level. Hecame 
toward us, walking very straight 
and steadily, and to his doom, as 
I verily believed. 

‘*The lad was stripped to the 
leggings, and his hair, freshly 








“It was now morning, and Two 
Moons, dreaming of the excitement 
which his arrival at the agency would 
create, forgot even to eat his bacon. 





She said, gently: | 


“Don’t! Don’t! 


He had jogged on for two or three hours when, 
| in turning a bend, he looked behind, to see a 


| number of horsemen riding hard on his trail. 
‘*He had the real Indian’s instinct, in spite 


FARRELL FLUNG HIS HAT AT THE 
BOY'S FEET. 


|them out! Had they been within the reserva- 
tion limits, I might have made my authority 


| felt, but they were well outside my jurisdiction; | 


and I saw that neither threat nor persuasion 


I can’t bear it! It'll kill me! I cheated in| of his mooning, and he knew at a glance that | could avail. 


the Latin exam !’’ 
A dreadful silence grew in the room. It 


seemed to force some sort of justification from | 
the poor child, for she cried out pitifully, ‘‘] | 
never, never did before, not a line, and I didn’t | 
pass. I didn’t do it to pass. I wanted to} 


please you girls. I did study my Latin, but | 
you didn’t think so, and I couldn’t bear to tell 
you I'd failed !’’ 

Again that iron silence. Then Marcia spoke, 


and it was fine in her, for she’s as true as steel | 


herself, and hates even the smallest meanness. 

**Don’t feel so bad, Bobby.’’ She pulled her | 
hands from her face tenderly. ‘‘You never 
will again, I know, and we all forgive = this | 
time. ’’ 


And then the most wonderful happening of | 
all that strange, new night! Lee slipped from | 
her chair on her knees by Bobby, and put her | 


arms close about her. 

‘But I don’t forgive myself!’ It wasn’t 
Lee’s voice, so quivering. ‘*Whoam I, because 
I’m strong and self-controlled and can learn 


easily, to set myself in judgment on some one | 


who hasn’t my qualities, but has something a 
thousand times lovelier, that I couldn’t even 
appreciate till to-night? If I’d ever helped you 
the way I should have been glad to, you *d| 
never have failed in Latin. If I’d ever shown 
you real interest and sympathy you’d have run | 


to me the first one when you did fail, sure that | 
I’d understand that you had really tried. I | 


made you cheat. I can’t forgive myself.’’ 


We were all crying together, our arms round | 
And Lee said, as coaxingly as if she | 


Bobby. 


| there were white riders after him. He had 
| made a dreadful mistake in driving these horses, 
| after they had refused to follow him. They 
were the white men’s stock ! 

‘*He knew what would happen to him should 
he be caught, and he put the quirt to his pony, 
as much alive and alert as he had been dazed 
| and dreaming. 
| had done nothing but graze all summer, and for 
|a time he kept his lead. He had nearly reached 
the reservation line when his horse began to 


|give out. His pursuers were swiftly gaining, 


when, in dashing over a rise, he came face to | 


| face with his brother. 


‘*T'wo Moons’ absence had been discovered | 
| early in the morning, and Little Chief, guessing | 


the cause, had taken the trail, and was riding 
hard after him. ‘The brothers’ horses were both 
well blown, and, there being no need of words, 
| the elder wheeled and led the way into a coulée 
which he had crossed a little time before. At 
| the head of this ravine the two turned their 


| ponies loose and took to cover, where they had | 


perfect command of every approach without 
| exposing themselves. 


| ‘*Well, the cow-men came up, and warned by | 


|a couple of shots, grasped the situation, There 

were five of them, and they posted four, so as 
| to hold the Indians. Then the fifth rode away 
| after help. 

**It was about this time, I reckon, that Two 
Moons’ father came in from his visiting; and 
|he posted after his sons, to come back in the 
afternoon and report their situation to me. 
Much disquieted, I cautioned the father to say 


He rode a good pony, which | 


‘*After some talk I went back to where I 
| had- posted Chaska,—T wo Moons’ father,—only 
to find that he was gone. I knew then that, 
| in spite of my injunction, he had passed the 
| word of his boys’ plight out over the agency. 
The cow-men must back down in the end, or 
fight my Brulés. 

‘*The wretched prospect of another Indian 
uprising was staring me in the face, and I had 
not even communication by wire w ith the outside | 

| world. I went back to the cow-men, to be a 
witness against them and for my Indians in the 
last extremity. 
| ‘*Had the night been dark, I should have 
had hope that Little Chief and Two Moons 
might crawl through the lines or make a dash 
and get away; but there was a brilliant full 
moon, and a man could be seen quite plainly 
at two hundred yards. The cowboys stood, or 
grimly sat, at intervals of fifty yards, and a 
rabbit could not have passed their line without 
discovery. 

‘*Farrell was not at all pleased to see me when 
I bivouacked at his stand. He was offish in 
conversation, not exactly rude, but with a tone 
which said, ‘You may camp here, it’s a free 
range—too free for interference of any sort!’ 

‘*By midnight other cow-men began to arrive, 
}and by daylight there were twenty-five or thirty 
at hand. Evidently these men expected a 
| sortie by the agency Sioux, and were prepared 
|to fight. Losses from stock ‘rustling’ of late 
| had exasperated the whole district of the Ante- 
lope. Each man of these besiegers carried a 
magazine gun and two revolvers, and was belted 





braided and greased, hung in two 
strings down his breast. In all 
his bearing there was the high 
spirit of self-sacrifice, of making 
|atonement. As he drew near, J found myself 
biting my lips and my vision getting misty with 
the pity of it. He came direct to me. 

***My father,’ he said, ‘I alone am to blame 
for what has happened. I wish to give my body 
to these men that my people may not suffer.’ 

** A dozen or more cowboys had gathered about 
| their leader as I interpreted. As I spoke, Two 
| Moons, with flushed face, showing a pleading 

eagerness that his sacrilice should be accepted, 
went forward a little to face them. 

** Before L had finished speaking a thrill went 
through me. The atmosphere of hostility had 
melted as clouds vanish after a June shower. 
The brave spirit and truthful face of the boy 
had won what neither argument nor force could 
have accomplished. 

‘*There were some seconds of silence; then 
one of the men raised the tension, 

***Shucks!’ he said, and turning his back 
on the scene, walked off. Everybody laughed, 
|and Farrell flung his hat at the boy’s feet. 

***You little sap-sucker,’ he said, ‘you’ve 
mighty nigh raised a lot of mischief, but 
you’ ve shore made good for the sand! Bill,’ he 
said to one of the men, ‘bring up that gray 
pony o’ mine and give it to this high red, 
We’ ve got to remove him from temptation.’ 

‘*Amid laughter and the gathering of the 
clans, white and red, the gray pony was 
brought, and Two Moons, the most amazed and 
delighted little Indian on earth, 1 reckon, was 
lifted upon the back of a fine cow-horse, and 
made to understand that it was his. Then the 
cowboys rode away, with my Brulés whooping, 
‘How! How! How!’ after them. 

‘*When the noise had subsided, Two Moons 
turned tome. ‘Atany rate, father,’ he shouted, 
| earnestly, ‘my medicine was good, else I should 


woo 


not have got this fine pony! 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE ON FASTNET ROCK 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


asad sovereigns met in one English palace this 
month. King Edward has been entertaining 


the German Emperor, his nephew, the King of | 


Spain, the husband of his niece, and the King 
of Norway, his son-in-law. It grows more 
and more the fashion for members of the Euro- 
pean royal families to visit their folks. 
he Finnish Diet has passed unanimously a 
bill providing that no aleohol shall hereafter 
be manufactured in Finland or imported into 
the country. In Russia, of which Finland is 
a part, the manufacture of alcohol is a state 
monopoly. The Finns evidently object to many 
things from Russia besides the government of 
the Tsar. ee 
r. Roosevelt, in the fiftieth year of his life, 
has been President six years. Washington 
at the beginning of his fiftieth year had not 
taken Yorktown. At fifty Jefferson was Secre- 
tary of State, Jackson was yet to fight the 
Seminoles, Lincoln was debating with Douglas. 
Four only of the Presidents before Roosevelt— 
Pierce, Grant, Garfield and Cleveland—were 
inaugurated before they had passed fifty. 
es from the surveyors who have been 
marking the line between Canada and 
Alaska indicate that as originally fixed in 1898 
it was six hundred feet too far west. The United 
States is to have a strip six hundred feet wide 
and many miles long, which, until the present 
survey, the Canadians supposed belonged to 
them. The proper boundary is the one hundred 
and forty-first meridian northward from Mount 
St. Elias. jal 
A long series of three hundredth anniversaries is 
likely to be celebrated, now that the James- 
town fair has set the example. That no oppor- 
tunity might escape, Harvard University lately 
celebrated the three hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of its founder. But what a time there 
will be in New England, to say nothing of 
the rest of the country, when the tercentenary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims comes round 
in 1920! x 
etween the first of this month and the end of 
next year fourteen of the twenty-one rear- 
admirals in service will reach the age of retire- 
ment. This month Admirals Lyon, Walker and 
Snow were retired. In addition to the eleven 
rear-admirals due to quit the service next year, 
there will be four captains who will meanwhile 
attain the rank of rear-admiral. In no other 
year has the navy lost so many flag-officers on 
account of age. Probably the best known of 
all the rear-admirals is Robley D. Evans, who 
will signalize his last year of service by taking 
the Atlantic fleet to the Pacific. 
pepe Wilson, who has a picturesque way 
of putting plain truths, reminds us that the 
American working man has better food than 
Queen Elizabeth had. The question of taste 
makes the comparison somewhat uncertain. 
Elizabethan poets mention costly delicacies not 
found in the full dinner-pail, such as roasted 
song-birds and peacocks’ tongues; and epicures 
figure in the satires of those ‘‘spacious days.’’ 
But Mr. Wilson means that for wholesome, 
muscle-making diet, the working man’s white 
bread, butter, meat, fresh fruits and vegetables 
compose a diet which Queen Bess might have 
envied him. = 
he government has issued a report of the first 
national milk and cream contest, which was 
held in Chicago, and of several state contests 
which have been held since, with the Chicago 
contest as a pattern. 
quality and purity of milk, and for cleanliness 
of dairy-farms visited by the judges. The effect 
has been to raise the standard of education among 
dairymen, and also to demonstrate the interesting 
and valuable fact that clean milk, held at a low 
temperature, can be shipped a thousand miles 
across country, and kept sweet for a period of 
more than five weeks. How many farmers are 
aware that this is so? 
He= Neumann, the chief cook of the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, who has been studying 
American cookery, has returned home a disap- 
pointed man. The Companion had expressed 
the hope that he would master the substance 
and the name of the American doughnut, but 


Prizes were awarded for | 


| he finds that, except for what we have learned 
| from France, our cooking is barbarous. Only 
| the clam chowder of the Yankee will he intro- 
duce to his royal mistress. Will he inflict upon 
her that thin-bodied soup which masquerades 
in New York hotels as clam chowder, or has 
he learned to make the real thing, native to 
Cape Cod and Nantucket, the thick mixture 
containing plenty of pilot biscuit, which is not 
a soup, but a four-course dinner? 

he Milwaukee Sentinel calls humorous atten- 

tion to what it terms the ‘‘only truly generous 
heroes now existing in this selfish world’’—the 
members of the football ‘‘scrub’’ teams, who 
throw themselves into the breach and permit 
themselves to be kicked, pounded and jumped 
on, for the greater glory of alma mater. 
‘*Horatius at the bridge was as nothing to 
them,’’ says the Sentinel, ‘‘and yet their only 
recompense is the consciousness of duty well 
| done and the unpitying contempt of the eleven.’’ 
|Oh, no! There is a good deal of recompense 
in the knowledge that their experience on the 
| scrub team is the surest road to ‘‘making the 
eleven.’’ That is the object of all kinds of 
| serub work in life. It is Old Doctor Wisdom’s 
favorite anodyne for sore places. 
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IDLENESS. 


Eschewe the ydle life,—fiee, flee from doing nought ; 
For never was there ydle braine but bred an ydle 


thought. : 
George Turberville. 
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THANKSGIVING DAYS. 

he practice of setting apart a day for giving 
- thanks did not originate in New England. 

Although some students maintain that 
Thanksgiving day in America was suggested 
by the Hebrew feast of the tabernacles, its 
origin goes back to the time when men first began 
to understand their dependence on a higher 
power. ‘Those who never heard of the feast of 
the tabernacles give thanks, and those who 
worship strange gods express their gratitude to 
the powers which they venerate. 

The other Christian nations have now no 
yearly festival of thankfulness such as is observed 
in the United States. The victory of Constantine 
was celebrated at Constantinople on September 
24th for many years, and July 21st was observed 
at Alexandria as a day of thanks for the cessa- 
tion of earthquakes. Many special national 
days of thanksgiving have been kept in England. 
After the Black Prince defeated the French king 
at Poictiers in 1356, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ordered that thanks be given for eight 
days all over England. Special thanksgiving 
services have been held in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
for military victories and for the recovery from 
illness of members of the royal family. But 
for more than two hundred years England had 
a national thanksgiving day, established out of 
gratitude for the failure of the gunpowder plot 
on November 5, 1605. 

The first New England day of thanks for 
harvest was in the autumn of 1621. It was 
twenty-three years later that the Dutch governor 
of New Netherlands, now New York, issued 
a thanksgiving proclamation. During the Rev- 
olution a day of thanks was annually recom- 
mended by Congress, but after the thanks for 
peace in 1784, there was no national call for 
thankfulness till Washington, in 1789, recom- 
mended that the people give thanks for the 
adoption of the Constitution. 

Madison set apart a day of thanks for peace in 
1815, and Lincoln, in 1862 and 1863, recommended 
special days of thanks for victories. In 1863 
he issued the first call for a celebration of the 
last Thursday in November as a day of thanks 
for national blessings. Since then it has become 
the custom of Presidents to proclaim a thanks- 
giving day, and the holiday has become national. 
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THE DEARTH OF TEACHERS. 


leven hundred vacancies existed in the 

teaching force in the schools of the city 

of New York last month, but there were 
only nine hundred eligible candidates. It is 
estimated that three thousand new teachers are 
needed in the schools of the city every year. 
The supply never equals the demand. 

A similar dearth of teachers is noted in other 
cities, and even in the smaller towns. Boards 
of education and school superintendents are 
struggling with the problem. It has been ex- 
plained that the standard of qualifications has 
been made such that it is not easy for candidates 
to pass the necessary examinations, and that the 
| pay offered is so low that it does not attract 
| capable men and women to the profession. 

The charge that teachers are underpaid is un- 
fortunately true. A committee of the National 
Educational Association reported, two years 
ago, that a woman principal in a certain city 
received only two hundred and forty dollars a 
year, and that a man teacher in another part 
of the country was paid only two hundred and 
fifty dollars. ‘These are extreme cases, but there 
are many others almost as bad. In cities where 
living expenses are high, the salary of five or 
six hundred dollars paid to the lower-grade 
teachers is sometimes surpassed by the wages 
of street-sweepers or of city hall scrubwomen. 
The people of the cities are awake to the need 











of treating the teachers better, for efforts are 
making in some of them to find money to increase 
their pay. 

As to the question of qualifications, it is sur- 
prising that so many thoroughly trained men 
and women are willing to work for the pay 
offered ; but if it should appear that in any city 
appointment was denied to experienced teachers 
from other places, because of inability to pass 
technical examinations in subjects of which 
they need only a general knowledge, then the 
examination system ought to be revised. 
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FOR THE NATION. 


We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed: 
The homely old integrities of soul. 


® 


FOR WINTER WEAR. 


Watchman. Ernest A. Boom. 
sae ow I hate to have my eyes opened to 
H anything !’’ exclaimed a clever woman, 
half in jest, when a friend suggested 
that the parlor carpet was shabby. She had 
lived with that carpet for half a lifetime. She 
remembered when it came home in a huge roll 
from the neighboring city; how all the family 
sewed on the long, heavy seams ; also the excite- 
ment of laying it, and the glories of its red and 
green coloring, as they were displayed to admir- 
ing friends. 

To her eyes those colors had never faded. 
The pattern of mammoth roses was as desirable 
to her taste as the more chaste designs of the 
Morris school. And now, suddenly, all her sat- 
isfaction in the parlor carpet, which had lived 
forty years, was destroyed by a word. One 
illusion the less! 

It is not necessary to be mystical in order to 
feel that the friendly critic was a troublesome 
busybody. ‘The carpet on which Miss Muffett 
really lived was the carpet of her mind—not 
the realistic carpet cleaned by the carpet-beater 
every spring for forty years. What is the use 
of imagination and memory, if they cannot create 
for us a world brighter and sweeter than this 
of our every day? Not all illusions are made 
ef thin, cloudlike stuff, scattered at a breath. 
Many are warm, strong, serviceable goods— 
warranted not to shrink or fade. No well- 
provided person should be without them. 
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THE WHITTIER CENTENARY. 


n the seventeenth of next month falls the 
O centenary of Whittier’s birth. ‘The hearts 

of New Englanders and of the new 
New Englanders in Western states will turn 
to the town of Amesbury, Massachusetts, where 
the day is to be celebrated by orations and by 
readings from the poet’s works. 

Whittier is the poetical voice of New England 
life. Not only in what he saw and believed 
and nobly phrased, but in his very limitations 
he represents the people and the soil that pro- 
duced him. In the company of poets, no other 
has succeeded in telling so completely and 
modestly the truth about himself as Whittier 
in the ‘‘Proem’’ of 1847. In this, one of his 
finest poems, the Quaker poet, with the heart 
of flame, confesses that although he dreamed 
of golden melody, his ear was untaught and 
his art not ‘‘rounded.’’ But in his sincerity, 
quiet joy, devotion, he recognized with simple 
candor his own service and dignity as a poet. 

Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 


Or softer shades of Nature’s face, 
I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 


True poetry continues fresh and charming 
from one generation to the next, and by this 
test Whittier is a genuine poet. ‘‘Snow-Bound’’ 
is as vital as the coming winter. Years 
after the issues that inspired him have ceased 
to engage us, his poems on slavery, freedom 
and war ring with passion, because he was 
not a controversialist, but a poet whose vision 
rose above the strifes of the day. Through his 
pictures of the New England country and his 
ballads of hearth and home we know the lives 
and motives of the older New England people, 
and find much of ourselves finally expressed. 

Only a very few poets have lived up to Milton’s 
belief that a poet should make his whole life 
a poem. Whittier was one of the few. From 
the days when, as a militant young champion 
of freedom, he was mobbed for his views on 
slavery, to his benignant old age, his soul was 
pure and at peace with God. 
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MEAT. 


large per capita consumption of meat is 
A characteristic of prosperous times and of 

countries in which the individual earning 
capacity of the working classes is high. It is 
not a matter of surprise, therefore, to find, in 
a late government report, that the United States 
far exceeds all other countries except those of 
Australasia in per capita meat consumption. 
Cuba stands third on the list. 

The consumption in this country amounts to 
almost exactly half a pound daily for each per- 
son—one hundred and eighty-five pounds a year. 
That of Great Britain is one-third less, and 
the amount diminishes in the several European 
countries down to Sweden, where the average 


consumption is only one-third as much as that 
of the United States. 

Australia is a great grazing country, meat is 
cheap, and the inhabitants will eat nothing but 
the choicest cuts of fresh meat. The average 
consumption of meat in Australasia amounts 
to almost three-quarters of a pound daily for 
each person. Both there and in Cuba the cli- 
mate requires that meat be eaten on the same 
day the animal is killed. The high figures, 
therefore, include a very large proportion of 
waste. 

Vegetarians will derive comfort from the report 
that meat consumption in the United States has 
declined about two-fifths since 1840. There 
was a sudden increase in 1890, but since then 
the decline has been more pronounced. ‘The 
reason for this is the introduction, or rather the 
cheapening and the rendering more accessible, 
of other energy-producing foods, especially sugar, 
the consumption of which has increased since 
1840 from fourteen pounds to the individual to 
more than seventy-six pounds. 

Of the meat produced in the United States, 
about one-eighth is exported. The magnitude 
of the industry as a whole may be judged from 
the fact that the capital which it represents is 
more than ten and a half billion dollars—about 
the same as the net earnings of all the steam 
railroads in the country. 
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PERJURY. 


(Cre scenes nearly always contain an ele- 
ment of pathos, but not often does tragedy 
appear more plainly than in the circum- 
stances which marked a recent occurrence in a 
New York court. f 

Before the judge stood a man sixty-seven 
years old, who for thirty-six of those years had 
been an officer in a great financial institution, 
handling millions of dollars of other people’s 
money without the loss or the misappropriation 
of a cent. He had acquired wealth and promi- 
nence, had been a good husband and father, a 
kind friend and a respected citizen. But he 
was standing before the judge to receive sentence 
for perjury. 

The district attorney himself admitted that 
his duty in pressing for sentence was unpleasant, 
and the judge said, ‘‘As much as I can regret 
anything in my life I regret this my present 
duty.’’ But he imposed a sentence of six months’ 
imprisonment, with this pregnant comment: 
**Perjury strikes at the very foundation of the 
law. It is not an answer to say that no one 
else was indicted with him for the same crime.’’ 

The case is the outcome of the life-insurance 
investigation of two years ago. The old man 
had charge of a special fund of one of the com- 
panies, of which he was a vice-president, and 
the jury found him guilty of testifying falsely 
about it. 

One can legitimately feel a strong sympathy 
for him, as having been made the only one to 
suffer for offenses of which he was not more 
guilty than others—higher officers, some of 
whom are yet to come to trial. Nevertheless, 
it is impossible to regard the conviction as 
otherwise than a wholesome and useful lesson. 
Perjury does strike at the very foundation of 
the law, and if justice and truth are to remain 
attainable through the courts, the perjurer, be 
he high or low, rich or poor, must pay the 
penalty of his crime. 
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armen Rock, off the southwest coast of Ireland, 
is now marked by a powerful light in a new 
stone lighthouse recently completed. It takes 
the place of a cast-iron tower stationed on the 
|summit of the rock, rising one hundred and 
seventy-three feet above mean low water. The 
storms beat upon the rock with such fury that 
the old tower was considered as unsafe. On one 
occasion a cup of coffee standing on a table in 
the top room was knocked to the floor when a 
heavy wave submerged the tower. The new light- 
house rests on the rock near the water-level. For 
the first forty-eight feet it is a solid mass of granite 
built up of heavy stones dovetailed together. The 
upper courses are also held together by tongue 
and groove, so that it is impossible for the waves 
to dislodge any stone. The lightest block of 
granite used weighs nearly twotons. This beacon 
of safety for the mariners lies nearly five miles 
from land, and is kept by four men, who are re- 
lieved every two weeks. So lonely is the location 
that a plumber who was sent out to put the piping 
in the new tower begged piteously to be taken 
back to land after he had worked one day, and he 
had to be replaced by a less timid man. 

he recent earthquake in Calabria, the toe of 

the Italian “boot,” seems to have been nearly 
as destructive as the one in 1905. Several hun- 
dred lives were lost and thousands of persons 
were injured. At least thirty towns of the prov- 
ince suffered in the fall of their dwellings, and 
half the houses in Gerace and Ferruzano are 
leveled to the ground. A frightful difference 
| marked the Calabrian earthquake of 1638, which 
engulfed Santa Eufemia, and left a little boy 
as the sole survivor. That disaster was also 
accompanied by volcanic eruptions from Etna 
and Stromboli in the neighboring islands, as was 
the earthquake of 1905. Goldsmith’s description 
of the calamity of 1638 recalls the scene as it 
appeared to a party of visitors, bound for the city 
which was buried before their eyes. After the 
first shock, which terrified them while in Sicily, 
“they started for Euphemia, which lay within 
sight, but looking towards the city, they perceived 





{a frightful dark cloud resting upon the place. 


































Having waited till the cloud passed away,—won- 
derful to tell,—no city was there! It had totally | 
sunk, and in its place a dismal and putrid lake | 
was seen. , All was a melancholy solitude—a scene | 
of hideous desolation. Proceeding pensively along, 
in search of some human being for information, 
they perceived a boy, sitting by the shore, who 
seemed stupefied with terror. They asked him | 
concerning the fate of the city, but he gave them 
no answer. They entreated—begged him to tell 
them, but he only gazed on the dismal lake. They 
offered him food, but he heeded it not. They tried 
to rouse him from his insensibility, but pointing to 
the place of the city, with a shriek he fled, and 
Was seen no more.” 
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INVITATIONS. 


ad lif, what made you scowl while I was putting 

that rose in Jem’s buttonhole?” Stella 
Pierce demanded, as she ran down the steps from 
the porch and joined her brother. “We’re not 
going to be late. They can’t begin the play until 
I’m there, anyway. I’m to put on the make-up 
for them.” 

They had walked to the corner together before 
Clif answered shortly, “No; I didn’t think we’d 
be late.” 

“What was it, then? Surely not because I gave 
him the rose—a boy I’ve known all my life?” 

“No. It wasn’t the thing you did. But you took 
such a time about it, and held your face so close 
to his, and smiled up at him so. You’d have been 
mighty surprised, no doubt, if he had put his arms 
round you and given you a hug?” 

Stella’s head went up haughtily. “What athing 
to say to me, Clif Pierce! Jem wouldn’t dare 
touch me. The boys all know they can’t take 
liberties with me.” 

“All the same, your whole manner was an invi- 
tation. You needn’t get angry, sis. I knew you 
didn’t mean anything by it, but girls don’t under- 
stand how some things seem to boys, and I’ve 
noticed that way you have with the fellows before. | 
It’s just as if you dared them to come on. I tell | 
you, you’ve got to look out. If one of ’em should | 
take you up some day you’d have yourself to | 
thank.” 

“I consider your remarks insulting,” said Stella, | 


in high disdain, and they walked in silence the | 
rest of the way to the hall where the amateur | 
theatricals were to be given. | 

Once in the midst of the exciting hurry behind | 
the scenes, Stella forgot her grievance, and taking | 
out rouge-pot, brushes and pencils, began her | 
work. 

“Who next?” she asked, presently, as she was 
completing a pair of beautiful eyebrows for one | 
of the girls. 

“Take Mr. Atwater!” cried the busy “leading | 
lady.” “We shall want him first of all.” | 

“But I don’t need any paint,” objected the big, | 
handsome fellow as he dropped into the chair 
before Stella. 

“Of course you do,” she retorted, dimpling down 
athim. ‘You'd look like a ghost without it behind 
those footlights.” 

Then the flurry about them went on, and Stella, 
recognizing a new dash of spice in her task, tried 
to seem unconscious while she worked of the 
black-eyed stare of admiration, which never 
wavered. 

“Well, I’m reconciled to paint,” young Atwater 
remarked, meaningly, as she put on the finishing 
touches. ‘My face is yours, to do anything you 
like with it.” 

“No, thank you,” she answered, roguishly. 
“Not with all that rouge on it.” 

“Take some of it off,’? he challenged, and just 
then it happened that the leading lady hurried | 
half a dozen performers to the stage, leaving the | 
two by themselves for an instant. 

“I—don’t know where to begin,” Stella flung 
back, still laughing. 

“Begin with my lips,” he said, with a quick ste 
forward, and ten seconds later Stella stood alone 
in the room, ready to stamp the floor in helpless 
rage. 

“I hate him! I hate him!” she said aloud. 
“Impertinent! Common! How dared he?” She 
was rubbing the smear of rouge from her own 
angry face, and as she did so the details of her 
own part in the scene just past flashed before her. 
Like a judgment, she heard her brother’s words, 
“Yourself to thank.” 

“It’s true,” she owned to herself, turning her 
crimson face away as three more actors in need 
of complexions came trooping into the room. 
“Oh, I’m ashamed!” 








| 
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A LINE OF COMMUNICATION. 


«They were mostly natives; only a sprinkling of 
summer folk,” Mrs. Tremayne, just returned 

from a village garden-party, told her husband, 

“but I mét one family’’—she broke off laughing. 

“They were a mother and three girls,” she re- 
sumed. “I thought at first I knew them; then I 
saw I didn’t, yet they had the most oddly familiar 
look, and looked at us oddly, too, as if they ex- 
pected us to bow. 

“*Do we know those people?’ I asked Amy. 

“No, we don’t,’ said she, in a puzzled way, ‘but 
I think we must have dreamed them. I know 
those pink and green organdies and “that lilac 
lawn with the white roses on it as well as if they’d 
come out of my own closet. It’s very queer!’ 

“Very queer,’ I assented, ‘and queerer that I 
should feel the same thing. Both of us couldn’t 
have dreamed them.’ 

“Well, half the afternoon they kept watching 
us, and we them, and catching each others’ eyes 
when we didn’t want to, and looking hastily away 
and turning pink. Then we met at close quarters 
in a secluded path, and the mother spoke. 

““*May I open a line of communication with 
somebody I am sure is a neighbor?’ she asked, 
politely. ¢A wash-line,’ she added, and her face 
twinkled suddenly all over, and I understood. 

“Their home in town is on the next street, back 
to back with ours, with the yards between, and of 
course we’re perfectly well acquainted with each 
others’ washing. They leave late, as we do, and 
their summer dresses have been tubbed and hung 
out again and again; so no wonder we felt queer 


| every man, although the ashes of fatigue and | 
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THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
The standard for over fifty years. 
Made in all styles and grades. 

For sale by all dealers. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are 
free. Write for a copy, and please let 
us know whether you are interested 
in Ice or Roller Skates. 
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The Beautiful 
Hanging Calendar for 
1908. 


& The Calendar will be sent to all 
regular subscribers promptly making 
their renewal payments, and to all 
new subscribers paying their subscrip- 
tion for 1908. 

& This Calendar is a real ornament. 
Four panels, 734 x 1134 inches in size, 
carry four pictures of exceptional beauty. 
Three were painted for The Compan- 
ion—‘“‘ Nearing Port,” a spirited marine 
by Marshall Johnson, ‘“ Mill at Zaan- 
dam,” a charming Dutch landscape, by 
W. J. Kaula, and “Girl with Roses,” 
a beautiful head, by W. H. McEntee. 
The fourth, “‘ Cattle and Landscape,” is 
a portion of a celebrated landscape by 
E. van Marcke. These charming paint- 
ings are reproduced in full color by the 
most modern and successful process. 
& The Calendar also has practical 
value. The panels each bear the cal- 
endar for three months in large, un- 
crowded type. The panels are easily 
turned on the blue ribbon that binds 
them loosely at the top and serves as 
a convenience for hanging. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY. 
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FRESH INSPIRATION. 


pr understood human nature. He recog- 
nized the great truth, “As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he,” and knew how to apply it, not 
only to himself and his own ambitious projects, 
but to other men as well. Moreover, he knew 
precisely the right moment to apply it to quicken 
the spark of divine energy which smolders in 
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failure may cover its light temporarily. 


A French soldier carried adespatch to Napoleon. 
Just as he delivered it into the hands of the 
emperor his spent horse dropped dead. Napoleon 
wrote an answer to the despatch, then, dismount- 
ing from his own horse, he handed the bridle to | 
the soldier. . | 

PY case this horse and ride back, comrade,” he | 
said. 

“Nay, sire,” stammered the soldier, gazing at 
the blooded horse and its trappings. “It is too | 
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es and grand for me, a common soldier.” 
“Take it!” commanded Napoleon. “There is 
nothing too grand and magnificent for a soldier of 
France.” 

The soldier mounted and rode away on his 
= business, ready and willing, and Napo- 
eon’s words, repeated through the ranks and 
columns of his army, gave to his tired troops fresh 
inspiration and ener; + “Nothing too grand and 
magnificent for a soldier of France!” they said, 
and the thought that they were worthy of the 
best inspired them to the mighty deeds: which 
followed. 
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LOOKED IN VAIN. 


typical parson of long ago, the sternly con- 


sistent man who sounded consciences regard- New England 


Known By 
This Seal 


| less of consequences, figures in a recent book of 
| reminiscences, “Old Schuylkill Tales,” by Mrs. 
| Ella Zerbey Elliott. 
Parson M., one of the early ministers of Potts- 
| ville, Pennsylvania, was never more earnestly 
| eloquent than when preaching against the love of | \Q 
dress. His wife, Mrs. M., who was a handsome . 
woman, nevertheless wore very elaborate gowns, 


and openly avowed her interest in such frivolities. 
The parson expostulated against this love of dress 
| in private, but although she was an excellent wife, 
and obedient to his wishes in other respects, she 
pursued her own way, in silk and lace. 
One Sunday morning the minister preached a 
sermon on humility, and bore down upon the 
vanities of dress most powerfully. At the con- 


Confectionery Co 
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This seal identifies 
over 500 kinds of 
choice confectionery 
ranging from fancy bon- 


clusion he leaned over the high board of the pulpit, 
his face pale and determined. 

“You may think,’ he said to his congregation, 
“when I preach against the love of dress and the 
sin of it that I ought to look at home. I want to 
tell you, dear friends, that I do look, and look 
until my heart aches.” I 
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CONSONANCE ALL ROUND. 


[" the Norman period wealthy persons who 
wished to do the handsome thing by their town 
and townspeople, says Dr. J. J. Raven, in “The 
Bells of England,” often gave a bell to the church 
instead of endowing a chair in an institution of 
learning. Then, as now, donors were moved by a 
variety of motives, but that, of course, did not 
interfere in the least with the sweet tenor or bass 
of the bell. 


| There was the Angle thane, Lyolf, who, rich in 
| goats and sheep, was much disturbed by nocturnal 
| thieves. Tired out with these troubles, according 
| to Doctor Raven, the author of “The Bells of 
England,” Lyolf sold many of his animals and 
| bought a bell, which he gave to the abbey. 

| When he first heard its sound his joy broke 
| forth ae et, 

| “Eya,” he said, “how sweetly my goats bleat 
and my sheep baa!” | 
Lyolf’s wife ae another bell, and Doctor 
| Raven notes that the “two rang out in pleasant 
=o sequence unexpectedly sweet, appar- 
ently. 


of the varieties. 











e & 
| SPOILED HER CHILDREN. 
he mother was a small, dowdy woman, care- 
lessly groomed and dressed. The daughters | 
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THE HOMESTEAD 


CY Amy Kingsland Pennin 


irt all about with fence of white 
The low-roofed cottage stands; 
There, stretching far, are banks of green, 
And yon are fallow lands. 


Skyward at eve the swift bird wings 
Along its meted way; 

There, stars of love look down by night, 
A sun of love by day. 

‘Unchanged the wild and singing woods; 
The glad brook dances still; 

And echoes as of yore ring out 
The music of the hill. 

And where we played the violet grows; 
The trout leaps in the stream; 

And just as fair as long ago 
I see you in my dream. 


All things in earth, and sky, and breeze, 
To olden days are true; 

O playtime maiden, naught has changed, 
Or passed away, but you! 


* 


f there was one holi- 
day in the year es- 
pecially dear to every 

member of the Bates 
family, it was Thanks- 
giving. 


dren—four boys and six 
girls. Then the family 
had long been identified with the wholesome 
life of farming, and had lived in the same 
generous, old-fashioned house for three genera- 
tions. Thanksgiving is primarily a farm festi- 
val—an occasion for acknowledging the good 
gifts of the Creator through field and forest 
and orchard, and somehow the spirit of it clings 
closer to the farmhouse than anywhere else. 

Although little was said about it, all the 
members of the family, to the youngest babe in 
arms, were expected back at the old home farm 
when Thanksgiving arrived, and nearly always 
every member was present. The house was 
opened up from cellar to garret, warmed with 
roaring fires and lighted with shining lamps. 
The great dining-table was stretched by extra 
leaves until the side stiles had to be both 
lengthened and strengthened to bear the burden. 
At two o’clock the family sat down to a dinner, 
nearly all of which had been raised on the 
premises, as every real Thanksgiving dinner 
ought to be; and when Father Bates had asked 
the blessing, every one fell to with the appetite 
of health and happiness and a clear conscience. 
Afterward there were uproarious frolics in the 
barn for the children, and the exchange of 
fainily and neighborhood news for the older 
members. 

This is what Thanksgiving at the Bates home 
had always meant in the past, but now the 
turning-point, the inevitable great change that 
comes to every family, had come to them. Since 
the members had last gathered for this most 
sacred home festival the mother had gone upon 
her last long journey, and a gap was left which 
would never be filled in this world. 

Father Bates had written early in the month 
to every one of the older members of the family, 
asking them all to come as usual; but there 
was not one who did not dread the ordeal, who 
did not shrink from what he knew must inevi- 
tably be an occasion of sorrow too deep and too 
personal even to be mentioned. To those who 
came from a distance the very car-wheels mur- 
muréd the name of ‘‘mother’’ all the way. 

But when they reached the old home, the 
great house was as warm as ever and as light 
as usual; and father met them at the door with 
as close a hug and as hearty a kiss. If they 





looked to see trouble and sorrow in his fine old | 


face, they found it not. Instead there was, if 


anything, even more than the accustomed calm ; | 


a gentler and sweeter serenity. 

The Thanksgiving dinner of the next day no 
one of the family ever forgot. 
spread as usual, and as usual filled, save only 
that in the place opposite the father’s seat was 
a vacant chair heaped with flowers. The chil- 
dren could not even trust themselves to look at 
it, and to more than one of them it seemed as if 
it would be impossible to swallow a mouthful 
of food without choking. 

But the old man bowed his head over his 
plate smilingly, and with unshaken voice began 
the blessing which involuntarily became a little 
prayer—the most beautiful, his hearers thought, 
that they had ever heard. 

He thanked God for the blessing of long life 
and health, for the abundance of the harvest 
and the good things it had yielded. He thanked 
Ilim, too, for the dear wife and mother who 


had been so long with them, and for the children | 


she had left; for their unbroken love for each 
other, and the blessed new ties which had served 
only to strengthen old ones. 

But above all and more than all he thanked 


THANKSGIVING DINNER. | 


There were ten chil- 


The table was | 


| God that He had so enabled him to see, and so 
| helped him to live, that he could still unwaver- 
|ingly trust His love and lean upon it; could 
| feel that the wife of his heart was not gone, but 
was still there in her living presence, smiling, 
happy; sharing now, and always to share, as 
she always had shared in the past, the joy and 
interests of her loved ones. 

There was more in the same gentle, trustful 
spirit. With voice still unshaken, with no tear 
in his eye and no sadness in his face, the old 
man closed, his prayer a veritable benediction 
upon all his family. Nor would he allow any 
spirit of gloom or depression to find a place at 
the board or in the house so long as one guest 
remained. 

Years after the old man himself had gone to 
his rest one of the sons told the story of that 
Thanksgiving dinner. ‘‘In a way I had regarded 
myself as a religious man before that,’’ he said. 
‘*We children were all brought up with a proper 
respect for religion, and in time drifted naturally 
into the church. But it was my father who 
taught me what true religion means. 

‘*When a man really ‘knows God,’-in the 
sense of what it meant to him, he stands on a 
foundation which nothing, either in this world 
or any other, can shake. The faith that can 
| smile and be happy in the very face of death is 
something you don’t need to argue either with 
or about. ’’ 
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A SOUVENIR -HUNTER. 


formation and culture, some for pleasure. | 


Si persons travel for health, some for in- | 
A few seem to have no better reason than | 


the gathering of souvenirs to bring home. A 
writer in Outing thus describes some of the occa- 
sions when he crossed the track of one of these 
| souvenir-hunters : 


I had met Jones before. In fact, meeting him 
had become a sort of habit. The first time I saw 
him he was hanging by his feet, an apoplectic, 
squirming mass, on the fagade of Blarney Castle 
kissing the stone of eloquence. My camera caught 
him in the act. : 7 

“Good!” he sputtered, when I told him that his 
feat was immortalized. ‘Is my face init? Send 
me one, will you? _That’ll prove to the folks back 
in Zanesville that I did it.’ 

1 had run across him again in London, where all 
ways meet. I was sauntering round the White- 
chapel ghetto, and through the window of an alley 
tavern I noticed two men. 
uniform. The profile of the other looked familiar. 
| | walked in, and beheld—Jones. The policeman, 
| startled by my intrusion, brought himself together 

and wabbled out. Jones turned to me with a look 
| of vast reproach. 
“Glad to see you again, old man, but—why 
| couldn’t you stay away a little longer? I’d have 
had it in half an hour more.” 
“Had what?” 
“Why, his club. 

| would have made!” 
| Our ways parted again for awhile. I was riding 
| a wheel over the crest of the Black Forest, near 
| Titisee, pumping slowly to the top of the long, 
white road. A pine-cone struck my handle-bar. 
| Another knocked my hat off, and 
An aerial yoice emitted a Tyrolean halloo with 
much unction, and I saw a swaying speck silhou- 
| etted against a cloud. 
| Jones. 
|. “Hey, old man!” he yelled, trumpeting through 
|hishand. ‘Take my picture—quick—you’re just in 
| time—can’t hold on much longer—camera’s at foot 
| of the tree—lost it half-way up!” 
| His camera was smashed; so I used m 


Think what a souvenir that 


own. 


“Were expecting me?” I asked, when he 
en ” down, with barked hands and frayed 
rousers. 


“No, not exactly. Look here—biggest pine-cone 
in Germany, from the tallest tree on top of the 
highest hill in the Schwarzwald. There’s some- 
thing worth while!” 

I admitted it, and we stood recring the 
rama of mounded hills and deep-cu 


gorges 
the sound of falling water. 

“Lovely!” I murmured. 

“What? Oh, yes, I.s’pose it is. But say—I 


| wonder if I couldn’t find a bigger cone somewhere 
| in these parts. Let’s move on.” 
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TO MOVE THE ROAD. 


| 
| 


ion,” during early colonial days, a great 
number of dogs of a mongrel breed, the 


| chief use of which was to destroy the smaller kind | 


of animals running wild in the woods and fields. 

| How valuable they were considered to be by their 
owners is shown in a case which occurred in 
Northampton County about 1691, and is recorded 
by Mr. P. A. Bruce in “The Social Life of Vir- 
| ginia in the Seventeenth Century.” 


A complaint was lodged in the county court 
against Mike Dixon, on the ground that he per- 
mitted his dogs to rush out and bark at persons 
passing along the highway, which was situated 
immediately in front of his door. 

Instead of proposing to kill or restrain the dogs, 
Dixon simply petitioned the court to have the 
| public road removed some distance back from his 
| dwelling-house, “because it was necessary,” he 
| declared, “to keep dogs for the preservation of 
creatures from vermin.” 

The “creatures” he referred to were poultry and 
young pigs, and the “‘vermin” were wolves, foxes, 
minks, polecats, and the like. 

It is not stated whether or not his petition was 
granted. 


*® & 
NOT SO GREEN, AFTER ALL. 


hile the survey for the Northern Seaport 
W Railroad, from Lagrange to Searsport, 

Maine, was being made, two lively 
youths, known to the Lewiston Journal, thought 
to have a little fun with the “natives.” Accord- 
| ingly, they equipped themselves with a camera 
tripod and an old telescope and started out. 


Arriving at a small village, they hunted up a | 


| farmer and asked if they could survey his ground. 
Apparently impressed by their errand, he asked 
many questions, and wanted them to assure him 
that the road would go over his land. 

The mock surveyors said they could tell him 
| with certainty after a few moments’ work, and 
then they erected the tripod and apparently 
| became absorbed in the work of marking off a 
line of stakes, the farmer watching them with 
what they believed to be genuine interest. 

In a short time they pretended to discover that 


One was a “bobby” in | 


looked up. | 


My instinct told me it was | 


fail of | 


Ti: appear to have been in the “Old Domin- | 


| the road would go right through one of the farmer’s 
barns. When they told him this he appeared to 
consider a moment. 

i “But,” said he, slowly, “there’s only one door in 


it. 

“Well,” the spokesman replied, with what he 
| deemed humorous point, “couldn’t you knock off 
| the planking on the other side and put in another 

oor?’ 


“Yes, I suppose I ‘could,” replied the farmer. 

| “But,” he continued, with a smile so shrewd that 

the boys began to feel uneasy, “but I'll tell you 

right now you'll have to keep a man here to shut 

them doors after the trains. I can’t be bothered 
all the time with them.” 


| 
| 





voice from the burnished orchard, 

| A breeze from the yellowing grain, 

From the uplands of New England, 
From the vast Dakotan plain; 

| A whisper from purpling vineyard, 

A rustle where brown nuts cling; 

Hark, hark where the soft earth-voices 

The song of the harvest sing: 


| “Hail, hail to you, Mother Ceres! 
We sprung at your beckoning hand; 
We gladden the heart of mortals, 
| Great Mother, at your command. 
You knocked at our realm of darkness; 
At the flash of your torch we came; 
You wrapped us in rain and sunbeam; 
You wrapped us in gold and flame!”’ 


| “Right well have ye wrought, my children, 
| Enthralled in my charméd spell; 
Ablaze in your harvest glory, 
lL leave ye toman. Farewell.” 
The gleam of a torch; faint echoes 
Of the queenly voice outring; 
The scarlet glint of a poppy, 
The rush of a dragon’s wing! 
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FOOLING THE BARBER. 


ihe traditional barber is possessed of exten- 
fl sive conversational powers and a large store 

of inquisitiveness. The Greek barber who 
exercised his professional skill on Mr. Samuel 8S. 
Cox—the famous “Sunset Cox,” so dear to the 
American postal service—was not lacking in either 
| of these attributes, and like many other barbers 





| of that country, was something of a linguist. 


guages to baffle the questioner’s efforts to ascertain 
| the nationality of his customer. The story is told 
| in “Isles of Princes.” 
| “You have been in Prinkipo long?” inquired 
| the barber. 
| I reply with the Bohemian “Ne.” 

“You are here for the health?” 

| I give the Danish affirmative. 


This puzzles 


him. 
“Are you an army gentleman?” 
mein Herr.’ 





“* Nei 
| “Oh, then a navy officer?” 
On the strength of the steam-launch I reply in 

| Hungarian: “/gen” (Yes). — 
“Is your boat at Constantinople?” 
‘Si, signor.” 
“You will bring it here?” 
I answer this in Greek: “Nae revayos.” 
“Do peg! visit Egypt?” 
I reply in Portuguese. 
“Ever been in Albania?” 
In Russian I say, “Perhaps.” 
“Ja,” in Swedish, adding the Roumanian “Gie.” 
| At iast he believes he has fixed me as having 
| come from one of the Balkan provinces. 

“Have you been in Roumania and Servia?” 

I answer no in Roumanian. 

“You are quite a traveller?” 
= give the Chinese affirmatives, “She” and “Ta 

nm 


| Here the barber is completely puzzled. He 
| asks if I have been in Jerusalem, and receives an 
| Arabic answer. Other questions follow, to receive 
| their replies in Japanese, French and English. 
Still he cannot guess my country. Finally he asks 
if I live in America. 

“In which America?” ask I. 

“South America. I have a cousin there.” 
at tell him no. Finally he exclaims in despera- 

on: 

“Well, will you tell me where you do come 
from?” A 

“T come from the only nation where the barber 
is as good as a king.” 

“Oh,” with a sigh of relief, “Switzerland!” 

“No,” Lsay, and he gives up in despair. 
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CHESTNUTS IN THE APENNINES. 
G ite stan roasters, swarthy Italians, and 


the stuffing of the Christmas goose are, in | 


the mind of the New Englander, the asso- 
ciates of the chestnut. Up in the mountains of 


the Apennines, however, live a people who regard | 
the nut as a much more essential element of | 
Mr. Leander Scott describes in “A | 


existence. 
Walk in the Apennines” the necessary part the 
chestnut plays in the peasants’ bill of fare: 


| Chestnut flour is, here, the staff of life. The 

| natives live nearly all the year on. necci, or chest- 
nut-flour cakes. 7 housewife makes in the 
morning a supply for the day. In summer there 
are ——— vegetables to vary the fare, but never 
meat. 

| I saw the baking of the necci. In the middle of 
a kitchen, which was one uniform tint of shining 
black, stood an iron frame beside a square fire- 
place built of upright bricks. Beside an old woman, 
who held a pair of tongs, was a huge wooden bowl 
of a thick pinkish cream paste, made of chestnut 
flour and water, and a basket of fresh green chest- 
nut leaves. 

The woman laid three of the leaves on a hot 
stone, which she put into the iron frame, and 
poured on them a ladleful of paste. This she 

covered with more leaves and another hot stone. 
Pig process she repeated until the frame was 
ull. 


““How do you cook them?” I asked. 

“They are cooking now, signor; the stones bake 
them enough.” 

In a few moments she uncovered the cakes, 
which were of a pink brown color and the consist- 
ence of leather. i 
stitution to digest it. 
part to eat it results in disaster. 


Over the kitchen was the loft in which chesnuts | 


were dried. The place was filled with fresh nuts, 
and fires were kept burning for three days and 
nights. By that time the outer husk was dry 


and black, while the inside, sweet and white, was 


Mr. | 
Cox had a working knowledge of enough lan- | 


Neeci requires a peculiar con- | 
Every effort on the stranger’s | 


ready to be ground. The flour is packed in huge 
presses, where it hardens until it has to be cut 
out with a knife. 

The chestnut-harvest is a season of revel. The 
woods are full of life and laughter.. The days 
from the middle of October through November 
are merry ones. The chestnuts lie thick on the 
ground, and the peasants pick them up as fast as 
| “= ean. 
| “We wear our oldest clothes,” said one of the 
| natives, “for the woods are damp and dirty. Oh, 
| we look like beggars in rags, but we don’t mind. 
| It is the best time of the year.” 
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PROVING HiS STATEMENT. 
S= individuals have never grown beyond the 





kindergarten necessity of requiring an object- 

lesson to support an assertion. Mr. Edmund 
| Yates put a check to the suspicions of such a 
| person in a summary but convincing way which 
he describes in his “Recotlections.” Mr. Yates, 
at the time, held a position in the London post- 
office, where, one day, he received a visit from a 
rather pompous gentleman who published much 
of the author’s writing. This man, fer conve- 
nience, is called Mr. Smith. 


By my chair hung two long speaking-tubes, says 
Mr. Yates. Mr. Smith inquired what they were. 
I told him, and explained that one went to the 
messengers’ lobby, while the other communicated 
with the constables’ box. ‘ 

“Do you mean to tell me that there are constables 
always ready to come at your call?” exclaimed 
Mr. Smith. ‘‘Pooh, that’s swagger!” A 

He left soon after, and I thought I would give 
him a lesson, so I blew down to the box of the 
constables. . 

“Ves, sir,’ was the answer. 

“Are you both there?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Stop a stout man with a white waistcoat who 
is coming down the stairs. Take him to the lobby 
and hold him till lcome.” * 

“All right, sir.” : 

By and by I leisurely went down the stairs, to 
find Mr. Smith with a constable on each side, 
holding him by the wrists. 4 

“Here’s the man, sir. He says it’s a mistake, but 
they always say that, as you know well.” ‘ 

“Mistake!” roared Mr. Smith. “What is the 
meaning of all this?” 

“Only to let you know about my ‘swagger,’ ” 
said Il. ‘‘Let him go now.” 
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JAPANESE AND THEIR CHILDREN. 


f, as somebody writes, “the most striking 
| quality of the Japanese is precocity,” and as 

another says, “Japan is a very paradise for 
babies,” it is singularly touching to see how the 
| precocious child rules its parents. In “From 
West to East” Sir Henry Jerningham gives an 
amusing instance of the child’s supremacy. 


An officer appointed to the customs at Dalny, 
who is on board our steamer with his wife, his 
sister-in-law and a maid, is the possessor of a 
| child of the age of three; a little urchin, with a 
| solemn countenance, who constitutes the joy and 
sole preoccupation of the quartet, and exacts 
| from his parents and attendants, in a truly des- 
| potie manner, the closest and most constant 
| attention. 
| I was speaking of it to the chief engineer, who 

told me that, during the war, when the troops 
were on board and all was bustle and activity, 
a small urchin of two years of age, brought on 
board to say good-by to his warrior father, got 
interested in the manceuvers about the gangway, 
and took up a position right in the middle. 

Anywhere else, said my informant, saitors would 
have lifted the child and carried him to his parents, 
so as to put him out of harm’s way, but not here. 
He was allowed to remain where he was, though 
he terribly hampered the work to be done. The 
sailors, to whom he was a nuisance, only smiled 
at the infant and admired his pluck. 

It is rather touching and indeed beautiful, be- 
cause it sounds and is so true. Such love as the 
Japanese exhibit for children cannot but be real. 
It strikes one everywhere, in all places and under 
all circumstances. 
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DEAF ELEPHANTS. 
S= elephants, not necessarily “rogues,” 





may be met with in all jungle country fre- 
quented by elephants, declares Mr. Harry 
Storey, the author of “Hunting and Shooting in 
Ceylon.” A “solitary,” he says, is rather fond of 
| taking up its residence in the neighborhood of a 
village, and helping itself contentedly to the vil- 
lagers’ produce. 

Elephants in Ceylon have in general acquired a 
a for the presence of the ordinary villager, 
| and will walk through a fence as soon as look at 
| it, and help themselves to growing crops in spite 
of the watchers’ presence, shouts, or even firing 
E guns. A good deal of this indifference is due 


to the fact that there are many deaf elephants to 
be found all over the country, more than people 
imagine, and such animals are quite indifferent to 
any amount of noise. Let an elephant, however, 
once become aware that he is being hunted, and 
he becomes as wary and alert as possible. 

I once heard of an elephant that was making 
havoe amongst the cattlemen in the great swamp 
of Diwulani, and had been “proclaimed” for de- 
struction. I made a forced march by night in 
faint moonlight, in course of which I walked slap 
into an elephant in a dark, swampy hoilow, and 
I don’t know which of us was the more startled, 
| Lor the elephant. Anyhow, he made record time 
for the jungle, and I sat down to let my nerves 
recover a bit. Undoubtedly that was a deaf ele- 


phant. 
“cc 
| Unele Henry, “‘to tell a young man what kind 
of wife he ought to pick out when he gets 
ready to marry. Nine times out of ten he has 
picked her out already, and if he hasn’t, he doesn’t 
need anybody’s help.” 


“What do you know about it?” he was asked. 

“I know something about it by observation,” he 
answered, “and a little by experience. When I had 
reached the age of twenty-five, with a fair income 
and good prospects, I thought it was time for me 
to —t I had almost decided to ask a certain 
Naomi Henthorne, but didn’t altogether like the 
family, and was in an uncertain frame of mind 
about her, when some of my friends began to take 
it upon themselves to assist me. They told me 
that Naomi was the very girl for mé—that I 
couldn’t find a better wife if I were to hunt all 
over the country, and soon. In short, they praised 
her so highly that I made up my mind I’d follow 
| their advice. I began paying attention to her, 
“> an" weeks I ‘popped the question.’ ” 

“ Je 9 
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UNCLE HENRY’S EXPERIENCE. 


t’s all nonsense, and a waste of time,” said 


“Well,” said Uncle Henry, with some reluctance, 
“she said she wouldn’t marry me if I was the last 
man on earth.” 
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WHAT HAPPENED)! “Mother! Father! Wake up! 


Get up, quick! Something’s happened 
to the world !’’ 

It was Rob’s voice, and Roberta, her round | kitchen window. 
W« father and mother | face a little pale with excitement, climbed up on | 


AT GRANDMA’S. 


By Harriet Crocker LeRoy. 


decided to go back East | the bed. Father and mother sat up and looked | off her glasses and wiped them. 
Then mother laughed happily. ‘‘Oh,’’ |a snow man started already! My, my, it does | 
| she said, ‘‘it’s just as we hoped! Why, you| seem queer to think they haven’t seen a bit of 
dear little Californians, don’t you know what’s 
happened? A snow-storm, and, oh, such a 


to eat Thanksgiving din- 
ner with grandma, Rob and Roberta, 
the twins, were wild with delight. 
All their nine years had been passed 
in southern California, and no hap- 
pier, healthier children could be found 
anywhere in the world. But they 
could not help feeling that something 
had been left out of their lives, —something 
great and wonderful,—and that their good times 
could never be compared to the ones father and 
mother used to have back in Maine. 

The ‘‘winter stories’? were what they both 
clamored for when father or mother chanced 
to be in a story-telling mood. Stories of skating 
and coasting, of snow forts and ice-storms were 
more wonderful to them than any fairy-tale. 
Ice—yes, they had seen it, of course; the ice- 
man left a square piece every day through the 
summer. And snow—well, they had seen snow, 
too; but it was forty miles away, on Old Baldy, 
and could not be touched or handled or packed 
into glorious snowballs. 

Father and mother, on the journey East, often 
said to each other, when Rob and Roberta were 
not listening, that they hoped, oh, how they 
did hope, that there would not be a bit of snow 
until the morning after their arrival in the way- 
down-East village where they had both grown 
up! How delightful it would be, said mother, 
if the twins should wake up in a world of 
glistening, gleaming white! How their eyes 
would shine! Father laughed, and said perhaps 
it would happen so. He hoped so, too, for the 
youngsters would surely be surprised. 

And that was just the way it happened. 
They reached the little town after dark, and 
grandpa was at the train to meet them. He 
packed them away in the old surrey, and 
“‘giddaped’’ to old Nell. He kept looking back 
at the muffled little figure tucked in between 
father and mother on the back seat, and down 
at the one cuddled up within the warm circle 
of his arm. 

But both of them were sound asleep, and even 
when the surrey jogged down into the worst 
kind of a ‘‘thank-you-ma’am,”’ their slumbers 
were not disturbed. 

All at once mother caught her breath in a 
happy gasp. ‘‘Oh, I’m soglad!’’ she whispered. 
“Did you feel that?’’ She lifted her face, and 
the soft, feathery flakes of snow fell upon it. 
She was as eager as Rob or Roberta would have 
been. ‘‘Only think, father,’’ she said, ‘‘Fred 
and I haven’t seen a flake of snow for eleven 
years! Oh, how delightful it is!’ 

Grandpa looked back and laughed. ‘‘Well, 
I guess you’re likely to see plenty by morning,” 
he said. ‘‘It’s our first snow, and by the looks 
of the sky there’s going to bea plenty. There’s 
been a ring round the moon for three nights 
running now, and I guess we’ll have sleighing 
for Thanksgiving. ’’ 

In the light and warmth of grandma’s big 
kitchen, the twins rubbed their eyes open and 
submitted to the hugs and kisses that grandma 
and Aunt Mary seemed to think they must 
have, and after their bowls of bread and milk, 
were soon tucked away in bed, with never a 
thought of the things going on outside. 

In the morning, when Rob and Roberta awoke, 
they ran to the windows and looked out. They 
wanted to see the old well mother had told them 
so much about, and the old barn and the long 
hill. But what—what—what—had happened? 

The whole world was white, oh, so white, 
and soft, fluffy things were all the time dropping 
down out of the sky! The twins looked at each 
other, and then, taking hold of hands, ran away 
into father and mother’s room, next to theirs. 





lovely one! 
In half an hour they were all out in it,— 


It is the hardest thing to do 

To have a single wish come true. 
I've hoped and hoped just one to get, And wish it very hard indeed; 
And not a thing has happened yet. 
But now I’m sure I know the way 
To make a wish come true some day. It is so plain, | wonder why 
A wish-bone | am going to take, 
And when it’s dry enough to break, 
In either hand I'll take an end, 
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snow in all these years! 





? 





had to look so often out of the window. 
a Be —___-.—_—__——3 
THE WISH-BONE. 


By Arthur Macy. 


I shall be lucky just the same. 


But I'll not tell my wish to you 











1. HIDDEN ADVICE IN QUOTATION. 
I thought I would go to the anteroom, but the people seemed 
to swarm in thousands. Tom was rude, and said that I was as 
slow as a slug. Gardens were filled with sightseers; they seemed to 
consider the property public. Herman called extra police, and the way 
some of them hurried off was amusing, and before we knew it the place 
was clear. It was a wise thing to do. 


2. TEN CENTS. 
Lately occurred, giving out a faint light, next to, satisfied, doing good, like a 
tree, glowing with heat, a rising, innocuous, respectable. 


3. ARITHMETICAL ANECDOTE. 

The sightseers entered the old thousand one two-fifties with five one one-thou- 
sand, but in the five hundred one one-thousand light, one-thousand one five 
— the whirring wheels, a young girl named fifty one fifty became one two- 

ties. 

4. GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

Where is there a river of genuine ink? Name a river that sometimes flows 
toward the north, and at other times toward the south? Which is the largest 
tunnel in the world? Where is there an inverted voleano? Where is the lake of 

itch? The waters of what river can be detected three hundred miles at sea? 

Vhat islands, when first discovered, contained neither insects nor reptiles, and 
no animal larger than a hog? What body of water is nine times saltier than the 
ocean? What is the land of mud? What country is named for “the liberator of 
South America”? What is the highest fortress in the world? What American 
country has had a European prince on its throne? Where is the water volcano? 
What is the “gate of tears”? What is the highest inhabited country in the world? 
What harbor, discovered on Christmas day, takes its name from that fact? What 
countries are known as the kingdom of snow? What country is known as the 
northern giant? What city is known as “imperial Salem”? Where are the high- 
est tides? What river is known as “China’s sorrow”? 


5. FOUR DEARS. 

A member of a regiment, a pack-animal, part of an Italian building, a com- 
mander. 

6. HIDDEN CITIES. 

Don’t hesitate to ask Frank for the keys. I know the room is for the officers, so 
do not make it public or a | open house. _It is from that room that the bestow- 
ing of honors takes place. It will prove Vermont really charitable, so let the 
good travel on. Do not rest there, for so much red tape kindles resentment. 


7. LETTER PUZZLE. 

_ What letters posnese an unspoken language? What letters are found in Eng- 
lish churchyards and in pastures? What letters bring rest to the weary? What 
letters were worn as a head-dress in olden times? What letters are an addition to 
any house? What letters should rule the world? What letters are always in 
motion? lille 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


I. If. IIt. IV. 
1. DOME LOVE MAJOR EVENT 
OVEN OVID ALICE VALOR 
MEED VILE JILTS ELATE 
ENDS EDEN OCTET NOTES 
RESTS TRESS 


2, Yoke, yolk. 

3.1. Myrrh, can, till—mercantile. 11. Converse, say, shun—conversation. 

4. Caligula, Omar, Israel Putnam, Napoleon, Henry, Earl of Holsatia, Moham- 
med, Richelieu, Spartan, Cleopatra, Martin Luther, Rome, Mohammed, Robert 
Bruce, Richard Whittington, Napoleon, Bucephalus by Alexander the Great, 


Noah, Sir lsaac Newton, “Old Abe,” The Temple of Concord (Rome),’Charles II 
(England), Galvani, Robert Burns, Benedict Arnold. 








**] do declare!’ said grandma, as she took | 
‘They have 


And when they both begin to bend, 
I'll think of something that I need, 


And then whichever wins the game, 


No one has ever thought to try ? 


Unless the thing | wish comes true. 












father, mother, Rob and Roberta, THE GIPSY PARTY. 


—while grandma and grandpa and 
Aunt Mary looked and laughed from the 







By M. J. S. 


new to play when the cousins 

come,’’ complained Molly, 
sitting down before the open fire for 
her little good-night talk with Aunt 
|Mary. ‘‘After the dinner is over, all 


‘| wish there was something 
| 


When Aunt Mary called them in to breakfast, | the grown-ups sit down and talk about 
they could hardly eat their cakes, because they | family things, and there will be four 


| of us—with nothing to do!’’ 


‘*T have been thinking about that, 
too,’’ said Aunt Mary, who always 
knew just what was right in the bottom of your 
heart and mind. ‘‘Last year you had the 
games in the nursery, and the year before the 
games in the barn. Now why don’t you have 
a gipsy party ?’’ 

Molly was so impressed with this idea that 
she nearly burned her toes in the fire. ‘‘And 
we could ask some of the girls that aren’t 
cousins, couldn’t we?’’ 

Molly had lived in her grandmother’s house 
ever since she could remember, and so there 
was nothing new to look forward to in the way 
of a visit; but it was the time of year when her 
city cousins came down, and she wanted to do 
something different from what they did at 
home. 

There was much planning and whispering 
during the week following, and Molly counted 
the days to Thanksgiving. 

After the dinner was over on Thankégiving 
day, the children spent some time with books 
and play, but when it began to be a little gray, 
and the shadows were creeping down the field, 
there was a tap at the door, and Molly opened 
it, to greet four more little girls and three boys 
who lived near. 

She called the cousins, and amid many ques- 
tions and much laughter, she told them to put 
on their thickest wraps, and then she tied over 
the shoulder of each a bright scarf of Turkey 
red, and gave each a brilliant head-dress. With 
lanterns they set off across the field, headed by 
Aunt Molly and Uncle Jack. 

Over the fence they climbed, and made their 
way to the edge of the wood, and when they 
came to a craggy knoll, they saw a fire of logs 
blazing on a great flat rock, and all about it 
were little stools and crickets fashioned from 
stumps. A sort of tent, with an opening to 
allow the smoke and blaze to rise safely, was 
placed over their heads, and it was as cozy as 
could be. <A big pot was hung over the blaze, 
from which Uncle Jack brought mugs of hot 
chocolate. 

The first thing on the program was a gipsy 
song, sung by Aunt Mary and Uncle Jack, and 
then a basket was brought out, and each one 
was given a long, pointed stick, on which was 
a little apple. The apples were set down near 
the blaze to roast, and when done were to be 
speared up with the stick. 

While these were roasting, Aunt Molly passed 
from one to the other, and looking at each palm, 
told a very happy fortune. Next, Uncle Jack 
brought out the corn-popper, and down in the 
bed of coals he popped the flaky white kernels ; 
and quite fast he had to work, for the keen air 
made hearty appetites. 

There were guessing games and games of 
skill, and riddles and conundrums, and for the 
one who guessed one—and for those who did 
not—there were pretty little strings of beads to 
wear home. And then, as the fire grew lower 
and the night came, they all joined hands and 
danced about the fire. 

‘*That was just the best part of the Thanks- 
giving,’’ they declared, when they came into 
the house. ‘‘We think it is much nicer to sit 
on stumps than on chairs.’’ 

‘*But I rather think grandma’s beds will be 
more comfortable than a caravan,’’ laughed 
grandpa, as he made room for them by the fire. 
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W. L. DOUG 


$3.00 & $3.50 SHOES 


THE WORLD. 
pam SHOES FOR EVERY MEMBER OF aqeog 
THE FAMILY, AT ALL PRICES. 


$25,000 } To any one who can prove W. L. 


Douglas does not make & sell 

fee ward more Men’s $3 & $3.50 shoes 

e than any other manufacturer. 

THE REASON W. L. Douglas shoes are worn by more people in 
all walks of life than any other make, is because of their excellent 


style, easy-fitting and superior wearing qualities. The selection of 
the leathers and other materials for each part of the shoe and 
every detail of the making is looked after by the most complete 
organization of superintendents, foremen and skilled shoemakers, 
who receive the highest wages = in the shoe industry, and whose 
workmanship cannot be excelled. 

if 1 could take you into my large factories at Brockton, Mass., 
and show you how carefully W. L. Douglas shoes are made, you 
would then understand why they hold their shape, fit better, wear 
longer and are of greater value than any other make. ‘ 
My $4 Gilt Ed; and $5 Gold Bond Shoes cannot be equaled at any price. 

CAUTION! ‘The genuine have W. L. Douglas name and price stamped on bottom. ‘Take No 
Substitute. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If he cannot supply —_ send direct to 
factory. Shoes sent everywhere by mail. Catalogue free. W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Get In Line, Boys ! 


OU had better select your Barney & Berry Skates soon and not wait until the middle 

Y of the season. What style do you want— Hockey, Clubor Racer? What kind of 

ee or Side Lever Clamp, Heel Button or Screw, Heel aud Toe Straps, or a 

skate that screws fast to the sole of your shoe? We have themand many more. Be sure 
you buy the celebrated 


Barney & Berry Skates. 


‘They are made of fine tempered steel, which gives lightness, strength and speed. In 
design they are graceful and pleasing. ‘The quality and workmanship of Barney & Berry 
Skates are such that I have used and recommended them for many years,” says Professor 
Richard of Paris. 

Send now for our New Illustrated: Catalogue of Ice Skates. It contains “Hockey 
Rules,” **How to Build an Ice Rink,” and “Program for Skating Contest.” Write to us for it. 


BARNEY & BERRY, ICE AND ROLLER SKATES, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 


Our Roller Skate Catalogue, showing a light, attractive and durable line, sent to those interested. 
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: This photograph is directly from the goods, and shows their exact size. 
Your selections will be sent promptly, all charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed 





or money returned without argument. Goods will be sent C.O. D., subject to examination, if desired. 
M 876_Solid Gold Cuf But- M 881 Solid Gold Scarf Pin, |M 887 Solid Silver Stamp 
tons, Rose Finish.........++ me nap et ond Se a Ss es Sse itt tena: wn -65 
M 877 Soli 2 Fine Diamon ng, : old Filled Belt Pi 
Fine Diced et, Broome 35 ool Carved Mounting.......,..; 20.00] Roman Finish............. _ 
M878 Solid Gold Tie Olas M883 Solid Gold Hat Pin, M 8 Solid Gold Brooch, 
me a. Pp * 195 we woe **pecgssagocons oe abe tics PERE RE LEER EERIE 3.25 
M879 Solid Silver Birth Ming. omen finish bec emremeeeionmany 
> Flower Brooch, any 50 M 885, Solid Silver Christ- 1.80 MoM Ledies’ Gatch. Gold 
eee covevcccccoesessens . mas MB ccccrccsccosccees 7 i , 
M 880 Solid Goid Hair Bar- M886 Pocket Knife, Solid Warranted 95 years, with 
PODER.» rece cccniecccccncsanenss 3.501 Silver Handle, 2 Blades.... 1-75) 7-Jeweled Elgin Movement 13.00 





“CHRISTMAS GIFTS WORTH GIVING”? 
The pieasure of giving is in proportion to the welcomea gift receives, Toinsure appreciation we must give 
wisely. There is no safer cou rse than to select your entire list from the great metropolitan assortments of 
Jewelry : Diamonds : Silver : Sheffield or Peacock Plate : Cut Glass : China : Leather 

and high class Imported Novelties, so easily accessible in the historic house of 

x - x ~ 
‘PE ACOCK : CHICAGO : ESTABLISHED 1837” 

Our Entirely New SHOPPING GUIDE No. 35. places City Prices 
and every convenience of selection and purchase within reach of our thousands of patrons at every 
point in the known world. It is not only a striking example of fine printing, but is “the most com- 
plete, most authoritative and most frequently referred-to book of its kind yet publisheéd,’’ 
integrity of its descriptions renders it an absolutely safe guide at any distance. ft is enlarge 
to 224 pases and contains more than 6,000 “portraits from life’ of superior things for every 
imaginable gift occasion, They are reproduced photographs direct from the goods —not clever 
drawings. It exhibits items ranging from 25 cents to $1,200—every article guarded by the famous 
*Peacock Guaranty,” for 70 years inviolable. Write at once for New ‘* Shopping Guide 
. No. 35’’; it will go promptly and without charge to any point inthe world. A eeaal oadlean 


Mastercraftsmen in C. D. PEACOCK Diamond Merchants 


Gold and Silver Stationers, et cetera 


STATE STREET, at Adams CHICAGO ESTABLISHED in 1837 





























) | being asked how he had slept, he complained 
| that ‘‘the frogs had made such a noise under- 
}neath his hammock that they had kept him 











RHEUMATISM. 


‘¢ SMILES’S ”’ 
wi the advent of the modern wild-animal 
physician, the greatest step in advance 
has been the appreciation that abundant fresh 
air, cleanliness, and opportunity for exercise are 
as necessary to the wild patient as they are to 
man. As a striking example of what proper 
sanitary quarters can do for an animal, a 
writer in McClure’s Magazine tells of the 
case of ‘‘Smiles,’’ a rhinoceros in the New 
York Central Park menagerie. 

Smiles was a homely, bad-tempered, two- 
horned bull rhinoceros, long as a half-grown 
elephant, with agile legs thicker than fence- 
posts, a hide tougher than sole-leather, a pair 
of tiny eyes ever shifting restlessly in their 
hideously homely sockets. With ferociousness 
born of sheer stupidity, he charges his keeper 
with the speed of a deer, and tries to rip him 
open with an upward root of the wicked eight- 
een-inch horn fastened to the top of his nose. 

Time was, however, when Smiles was harm- 
less. Rheumatism, one of the scourges of the 
pachyderms, had crippled him. His legs were 
bent and twisted under him, and he lay help- 
less like a sick sheep. For weeks he was 
unable to turn from the side on which he had 
fallen. Rats had built nests under him, and 
were gnawing through his skin. Medicines 
were mixed with his food, but these seemed 
useless, and it looked as if the rare captive 
must die, when a new director was appointed 
to the menagerie. 

The new man examined the brute’s quarters. 
The floor was of cement, and damp. Light 
came to the little stall through a single small 
window. Ventilation there was none. ' The 
new director issued an order. Half a hundred 
men lifted and heaved and tugged and pushed 
and pulled, until the ugly creature, unable to vent | 
his rage except in grunts, was loaded upon a low | 
wagon and transported to a spacious, dry, light | 
and well-ventilated stall in the elephant house. | 

For two weeks the giant pig lay here, nib- | 
bling at food and showing renewed interest in | 
life. At the end of a month he staggered | 
weakly to his feet, his red eyes beginning to | 
twinkle viciously. Within another month he 
was cured and as vicious as ever. } 
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SCRATCHING FOR SAFETY. 


a laugh often comes in the very face od 
danger. Privations and perils cannot check | 
the response to the comical. An instance of | 
finding fun in the midst of disaster is told by | 
Capt. T. C. Morton in the ‘‘Southern Historical 
Papers.’’ The Confederate picket-line was sta- | 
tioned on a sandy bottom near a creek. | 
John Ford, one of the men on duty, was 
very plucky. He was seated near an uprooted 
tree, and could be plainly seen by all his com- 
pany. Suddenly a large mortar shell fell, un- 
exploded, in the sand, about four feet from him, 
the fuse smoking and sputtering. 
John took in the situation at a glance. He 
argued to himself that the shell would burst 
before he could get up and run away, so that 
the safest thing he could do would be to get into 
the ground as fast as possible. With the utmost 
rapidity he began to work down into the sand | 
with hands, feet and head. The men watched | 
the proceedings, shouting: 
‘*Seratch, John, scratch! She’s going off !’’ 
It was an exciting spectacle. Never was a 
man more in earnest. The sand all about was 
in commotion, and in the few seconds the fizzing 
fuse gave him John burrowed like a great 
gopher, till nothing but the hump on his back 
was visible as the loose sand settled above him. 
The explosion came with a tremendous jar, 
which shook the ground and sent hundreds of 
pieces of iron singing through the air. Every 
one held his breath, expecting to see poor John | 
blown into atoms. When the smoke and dust 
blew away, it was seen that Ford’s head was | 
still on his shoulders. He looked cautiously 
up, and seeing all was right, sang out a hearty 
**Who-eeh !’’ as cheerily as if he had treed a coon 
instead of having been face to face with death. 
A cheer and a laugh ran all along the line. 


| 
| 
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A WOULD-BE FRIEND. 


I' is asserted by some naturalists that the puma, 
the second largest of the big cats of South | 
America, neither feared man nor regarded human 
beings as its prey, but on the contrary sought 
their society. The following anecdote, from 
‘*Animal Artisans,’’ by Mr. C. J. Cornish, long 
a resident of British Guiana, supports the belief 
that the puma seeks the society of man instead 
of attacking or fearing him. 

When making an expedition up one of the 
large rivers in a steam-launch; our friend gave 
a passage to an elderly Cornish miner who was 
anxious to reach the gold-fields. Not wishing 
to intrude upon his hosts, he did not sleep on 
board the launch, but always swung his ham- 
mock between two trees on shore. As climbing 
into a high-slung hammock is not easy, he 
usually fastened it rather low, and his weight 
probably brought it to within three feet of the 
ground at the bottom of the curve. One morning, 


Ge 





awake. ’’ 

Some Indians of the crew who were folding 
up the hammock laughed a good deal when 
they heard this, and being asked the reason, 
said, still laughing, ‘‘Oh, ‘tiger’ sleep with 
old man last night!’’ They had found under 
the hammock the marks of where a puma had 
lain. The noise which had kept the occupier 
of the hammock awake was probably the purring 
of the puma, pleased at occupying the ‘‘next 
berth’? below a man. As these Guiana Indians 
have, in addition to the unerring eye of the 
forest-dweller, a special liking and capacity for 
taming animals, it can hardly be doubted that 
their conclusion was correct. 
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WORKING A SCARECROW. 
mN American, writing from the Philippines, 

where he has spent some years in the service 
of the government, describes a native contrivance 
for frightening birds off the rice-fields that might 
prove useful to farmers here. It would save 
the display of much unfashionable raiment on 
the corn-fields. 

On the way from Cervantes to Moncayan, 
Barron explained what the little house set in one 
corner of each large rice-field is for. Over the 
field is strung a network of bejuco, or Indian 
cane, much the same as that of twine strung 
over our corn-fields at home. But the Igorrote 
‘*goes us one better.’’ He puts his child up in 
the little house in the corner, and keeps his little 
fellow pulling at a strip of bejuco, which con- 
nects with those in the field, and so keeps them . 
all in motion. It is a venturesome crow that 
flies into that. 

We saw other places where the network was 
kept in motion by an ingenious contrivance. 
Under a little waterfall a block of wood was 
suspended. The block was so shaped that the 
water on striking it drove it out away from the 
fall, and of course down, because of the weight 
of the water striking it. This yanked the string 
connected with the network over the field, as 
the boy had yanked his. Then, of course, the 
block was, by the reaction, pulled up again to 
its former level and swung back into the water- 
fall, and was again driven downward and out- 
ward, once more yanking the string, and again 
was pulled back, and so on, indefinitely. It 
worked to perfection. 


* © 


LEFT THEIR MARKS. 


TT was an air of cynicism about Miss 
Martha Head and a brisk and biting qual- 
ity in her voice which was not conducive to a 
display of sentiment from her friends and rela- 
tives. 

Occasionally outsiders attempted some flight 
of fancy, and were speedily blighted by Miss 
Martha. This was the case when a summer 
resident went to return Miss Head’s call, and 
was visibly stirred at the sight of the beautiful 
old house, of which she had been told so many 
stories. 

‘*To think how many, many little feet have 
gone up and down over these stairs!’’ said the 
visitor, in a tone of awe, looking with reverent 
eyes at the old staircase. 

Miss Martha gave her a searching glance, and 
then bent her gaze on the stairs. 

**Yes,’’ she said, crisply, ‘‘anybody can see 
that. With three grandnephews and two grand- 
nieces here all summer long, racing and tearing 
up and down, and hardly ever remembering to 
wipe their shoes on the door-mat, those stairs 
are never fit to be seen.’’ 
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AN ARABIAN BARBER. 


ble usual Arab instrument for shaving, de- 
clares Mr. M. W. Hilton-Simpson, the 
author of ‘‘ Algiers and Beyond,’’ is the ordi- 
nary sheath-knife, on which the Arab gets a 
very fine edge. He adds that, when in camp 
in the Haouamed country, he has seen a man 
kill and skin a sheep, and be shaved with the 
same knife in less than half an hour. 

‘*The barbers in the market-place at Biskra 
are certainly a most rough-and-ready lot, and 
the sight of one of them shaving a head is not 
easily forgotten. 

‘One day I saw a camel-driver go up to one 
of them with a head of hair quite as long and 


| thick as an ordinary well-groomed English- 


man’s. He took a seat upon a rickety chair, 
and the barber, having moistened the hair with 
water, proceeded to shave him as bald as a coot 
with an old European razor, without making 
the very slightest cut upon his skin. No soap 
was used, and the operation took only about 


three minutes.’’ 
* & 


NONE WORSE. 


Scotch minister had been away on a vaca- 

tion, says a writer in Punch, and on his 
return asked the sexton how all had gone in 
his absence. 

‘*Very well, indeed,’’ was the cheering re- 
sponse. ‘‘They do say that most meenisters 
leave some one worse than themselves to fill the 
pulpit when they go away—but you never do 
that, sir.’’ 
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For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
(Adz. | 


ceous Dentifrice. 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 












HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of - ibid 
Hartshorn on label 


no tacks required. 
Tin Rollers. 
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prices. Special designs and estimates free. 
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SILVER. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
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Rubber- Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 
larThroughouttheCivilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
If your dealer hasn't it send 

us mail order. 
PISTOL. 
$ Buys 7 IX 
Pistol, Target 
and 8 Arrows 
post-paid. post-paid for 
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Social requirements and! 
the obligations of the home 
will be met promptly on 
time all the time if you 
place your dependence 
upon the Lady Elgin—a 
new Elgin for womankind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 

E very Elgin Watch is fully guar 
anteed ; all jewelers have them. Send 
for The atch,” astory of the time 
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Meeting a Need. 

The many earnest in- 
dorsements that con- 
stantly come to us from 
wearers of Worth Shoes 
assure us that the Worth 
Cushion Sole is meeting 
a great need—the need 
of a sole that is both 
moisture-proof and com- 
fortable and that will last 
as long as the shoe lasts. 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole 


Shoe 


Different from any other cushion sole ever made. 
It provides an easy resting-place for each bone, 
and muscle of the foot, insur- 
ng comfort, relieving fatigue, pre- 
venting corns, callouses, etc. he 
Worth Shoe is'as trim and stylish as 
any shoe and has the advantage of 
the Cushion Sole without extra cost. 





DAVID CUMMINGS 


(Pres. The Cummings Co.) 
Muker of Shoes for 55 yrs. 















MEN'S $4.00, $4.50, $5.0 
WOMEN’S $2.00, $3.00, $3.50, rv 00. 





If your dealer will not supply wi you 
we'll sell you direct his 
name and ask for catalogue. 


THE C nee co. 
Dery 


pt. E, 


406 Washington St.,~ 
Boston, Mass. 




















NATURE @ SCIENCE 











-At a recent 
meeting of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, the apparatus of Doctor Fortin for ren- 


dering visible the inner structure of the human 


eye was described. A very brilliant mirror is 


| illuminated with a Cooper Hewitt tube, and 
| the light is reflected into the eye, after traversing 


two thicknesses of blue glass and being concen- 
trated by a large lens fixed’in a screen. The 
observer places his eye behind the lens at such 
a distance that the whole field appears uniformly 
illuminated. What he sees is a reflection of the 
interior of his own eye. The circulation of 
the blood in the minute vessels is visible. When 
a screen pierced with a pinhole is passed rapidly 
to and fro between the eye and the lens, the 
structure of the fovea, the minute spot on 
the retina which is the most sensitive part of 
the eye, is revealed. The apparatus is designed 
to aid investigations by oculists. 


eforestation in Africa.—According to 


J. Dybowski, a progressive desiccation of | 
the air and soil is manifest in the region of the | 
Sudan, the underlying cause being the destruc- | 


tion of the original forests. Cape Verde is cited 
as an example. In the eighteenth century the 
botanist, Adanson, described it as covered with 
a vast forest, whence its name. Now the forests 
are gone, the rivers are diminished, sheets of 
water have disappeared, and the productiveness 
of the soil is failing, until in many places the 
region has become almost sterile. The natives 
began the destruction of the forests ignorantly ; 
white men continue it for immediate selfish ends. 
= 

utos for the Antarctic.— Among the 
special apparatus prepared for use during 

the second Belgian expedition in the antarctic 
region are to be automobiles, constructed with 
particular reference to their employment on the 
ice-fields. With their aid it is hoped to penetrate 
a considerable distance inland, in the neighbor- 
hood of Edward VII Land, where the ship 
carrying the expedition will make its winter 
quarters. es 


& 


he Ostrich in Africa.—The French gov- 


ernment in western Africa has undertaken | 


to organize the breeding of ostriches in the terri- 
tory under its control. Ostriches are found 
wild in many parts of western Africa. Along 
the river Niger they avoid the neighborhood 


| of man, but on some of the islands in that and 
| other rivers the natives have established rude 
| ostrich-farms. 
| pointed by the government to study the subject, 


Doctor Decorse, who was ap- 


says that the methods of the ostrich-farmers of 
the Cape cannot be fully carried out in“ the 
French territory. It will be necessary to leave 
the ostriches in a partially nomadic state. They 
migrate more or less with the seasons. When 
it becomes too dry in the south they go north- 


ward. “ 


—_—— Coal.— Since the“ Hispano- 
American and Russo-Japanese wars, the 
question of coal-supply in the far East has 
assumed a new importance, and the search for 
the black mineral is pursued in all promising 
quarters. Among the great Oriental coal de- 
posits are those of New South Wales, and partic- 
ular attention is now paid to their development. 
Two of them have been known for more than 
100 years, and the story of their discovery is 
interesting. At Coal Cliff, south of Sydney, 
shipwrecked sailors were astonished to find cliffs 
of pure coal bordering the sea. At Hunter 
River the coal deposits were found by the com- 
mander of an English ship of war, who, while 
chasing pirates, landed a party to take water. 








WHAT WAS IT 
THE WOMAN FEARED? 


What a comfort to find it is not “the awful 
thing” feared, but only chronic indigestion, which 
proper food can relieve. 

A woman in Ohio says: 

“I was troubled for years with indigestion and 
chronic constipation. At times I would have such 
a gnawing in my stomach that I actually feared | 


had a—I dislike to write or even think of what I | 


feared. 

“Seeing an account of Grape-Nuts, I decided to 
try it. 
trouble was not the awful thing I feared but was 
still bad enough. However I was relieved of a 
bad case of dyspepsia, by changing from improper 
food to Grape-Nuts. ? 

“Since that time my bowels have been as regular 
asaclock. I had also noticed before I began to 
eat Grape-Nuts that I was becoming forgetful of 
where I put little things about the house, which 
was very annoying. 

“But since the digestive organs have become 
strong from eating Grape-Nuts, my memory is 
good and my mind as clear as when I was young, 
and I am thankful.” -Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Michigan. Read the little booklet, 
“There’s 


“The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
a Reason.” 
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100 var. foreign, free. Postage 2c. 
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"The aaend You Cant Pract 


All the world loves a lover—and next 
to that a good love song. “DREAMING” 
is peculiarly adapted to fill the bill. Appeal- 
©~ ing sentiment is expressed in the verses and 
the music possesses an irresistible charm. 


== Everybody from eight to eighty is inion. wibietins cow aa 


oe or humming the tune—it = into the E 





first heard and you can en ae teem i an at 

leaped into ad wed -spread popularity. 

— US 25c. FOR A COPY OF carte” 
YOUR DEALER CAN’T SUPPLY 


FREE Our big illustrated a caaanens ee ail 
waltzes, songs, etc., mailed free on request. 


“JEROME H. REMICK & Cco., 
ING PUBLISHERS OF POPULAR MUSI 
70 FARRAR ST., DETROIT, MiCH. 
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| Elastic Stockings. 


The Worcester Improved Custom- 
Made Sipatte Stockings are the best 
money will buy. 

Prices positively the lowestin U.S. Don’t 
fail to write for Free Booklet, which 
gives directions for self-measurement and 
tells how Vesiqose Veins can be relieved. 

rite for it to-da 
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POWDER 


Fi PoSitive Relief =a 
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CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING 
and all skim troubles, “4 /:ttle 
higher in price perhaps than 
imitations, but a oma te +." 
’ Delightful after shaving an fo 

ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed Soneuned 
250. Get Mennen’s (the original), SamPle/ree 


Gerhard Mennen Company, - Newark, N. J. 























After a short time I was satisfied the | 
















Creates, as 


Just Turn 


or sale everywhere, or sent direct, 


WONDERCRAPH 


A Scientific Sensation. A Fascinating Toy. 


A CHILD CAN OPERATE IT. 
Produces enteld. thousands of exquisite designs, all as perfect as bank-note engravin Sy . -z no two alike. 


E. L HORSMAN CO., Manufacturers, 367 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE MARVELOUS 


if by magic, beautiful geometrical designs such 
as no artist or instrument can w. 


the Handle—the Wondergraph Does the Rest. 
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in Nature’s own way. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion 


\ é 
.? Brushes 224 Massage Rollers 


Make, Keep and Restore Beauty 


Millions in daily 


is Flat-Ended Teeth 
with circular biting edges thatremovedust 
caps, cleanse the ie in the bath, open the 
res, and give new life to the whole body. 
3ailey’ s Rubber Brushes are all made 
this = Mailed for price. 
eware of Imitations. 


use through- wn Af eed Com the $ +4 
out the Bailey’s Bath and Shampoo Brush 15 
world. Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush _ 


‘ood (largejar) . . . .50 

If you — beauty to make or beauty 
to 

Wrinkles Tat are shallow or wrinkles 
that are deep, 

Cheeks that are hollow or neck that 
is spare, 

Bailey’s Massage Roller has made 
thousands Jair. 

Cata. of Everything in Rubber Goods, Free. 

C.J. BAILEY &@ Co., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The swiftest, safest, 
strongest sled ever invented. The fastest sled for boys. 
The only sled girls can properly control. 
without dragging the feet lets it go full speed—saves 
its cost in shoes the first season—prevents wet feet, 


With 1907-8 improvements. 


colds and doctor’s bills. Made of 
white ash and steel—built to last. 
MODEL SLED FREE. 








Write for cardboard model showing just 


how it works; sent free with colored Christmas booklet and prices. 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1100 c, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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conform in fit, style and fabric to 
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them the finest made. 
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Boys Have Fun— Make Money. 


How would, you like to have a VITAK Machine that 
projects eri rfect moving pictures from photographic 
yr rice | my lee, with three films, paly 

00. Your Dealer or Write Us for ¢ reer 
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Hunters & Trappers’ Guide i.2:° ne 
pages; leather bound; illustrating all Fur Animals. an 
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Our guarantee means 
exactly what it says. 


We guarantee to sat- 
isfy you Sy every detail of 
workmanship, material, 
style and fit. 

We arantee that 
you will take no risk what- 
ever. Inother words, you 
may return the garment 

our expense and we 
guarantee to refund 
your money promptly. 

There is a style about 
our jackets and a hang 
about our skirtsthatstam 
them at once as New Yor 
creations. 

Besides, our prices are 
much less than you would 
have to pay elsewhere. 


WINTER 
SUITS 


(Made-To- Order) 


*6 10°25 


Catalogue and 
Samples Sent Free 
to any part of 
the United States. 


Our Catalogue illustrates and describes ee feltontng 
garments, which we make to ord: 


VISITING DRESSES 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 


SEPARATE SKIRTS 
RAIN-COATS 


Also a full line of the following ready-made goods: 
and Misses’ Cloaks - 


Ladies’ 

Children’s Cloaks - - 
Children’s aunnee - - 
Shirt-Wais' 


—- - 





—— - 


Handkerchiefs” - - 


We prepay postage or express charges on anything you 
order an us > , Eames of the United States. 
iter Catalogue sent 


— To-day 


part of rad Gated yom and if you desire amples 
of Materials which are used in our Suits, Skirts an 


Rain-Coats, be sure to menti 


NATIONAL CLOAK @ SUIT £0-s 


9 West 24th Street, New York. 


The me . Ladies’ Outfittin 
Mail Orders Only. 








Fur Neck Hints and Muffs - - 
Merino and Flannel Underwear 


No Agents or Branches. | 





| 


$6. 00 t to $20.00 
7.50 to 25.00 
3.50 to 15.00 
8.75 to 18.00 


‘ 3.75 to 9.95 


- 1.98 to 5.48 
98 to 6.98 

2.25 to 13.50 
85to 3.48 

-.24to 2.48 

1.00 to 3.00 

- 45to 2.15 
- -05 to -25 


FREE toany 


on the colors you prefer. 





Establishment in the World. 





of plain or 
elaborate 


beautiful 

or more 
practical 
giftP It will 
be recognized 
anywhere, by 


any one, 


best obtainable, a 








Clip-Cap | 


eri 


as the 


Democrats—a Republican majority of 55. 


FE" of the Telegraphers’ Strike.—The | 


| November, and the strikers sought reinstate- 
| ment under the old conditions. 


| 
A Bessenties Statement of Japanese 


d/ sentiment of the entire Japanese cabinet and 


| England, members of the Amalgamated Society 
|of Railway Servants, has been averted by the 


| But under the agreement made through Mr. 
| Lloyd-George’s agency, a permanent board of 





credit to the giver 
and worthy of the 
receiver. Decide now 
and get the advantage < | 
of the new and elegant ff, | 
stocks at all our deal- | 
ers. Remember, it is 
exchangeable every- 
where until the re- 
cipient is suited. 








Absolute Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 
173 Broadway, New York. 


209 State St., Chicago. 
8 School St., Boston. 
742 Market St., San Francisco. 
136 St. James St., Montreal. 
12 Golden Lane, London, E. C. 











- the New Congress, which will — 
next week, there will be an unusual number | 
of new faces in the Senate. Three members of 
the last Senate have died, 1 resigned, and 11 | 
failed of reélection. Of these 15 Senators, 8 
were Democrats and 7 Republicans. Of the | 
Senators who take their places, 11 are Repub- | 
licans and 4 Democrats. The Senate will meet | 
with 60 Republicans, 29 Democrats, and 1 
vacancy—from Rhode Island. ‘The Democratic 
strength will be subsequently increased by 2 
Senators from Oklahoma. Assuming that the 


| Republican majority in the Rhode Island Leg- 


islature is able to agree upon a Senator, the | 
Senate, when the seats are all filled, will consist 
of 61 Republicans and 31 Democrats. The 
House, including 4 Democrats and 1 Repub- | 
lican elected from Oklahoma, will have a total 
membership. of 391; 223 Republicans and 168 


& 


strike of commercial telegraphers, which 
began at San Francisco in July, and extended 
over the country until about 18,000 operators 
were involved in it, was abandoned, by vote of 
the local unions, during the first week of 


feeling toward the United States has been 
made by Viscount Hayashi, the Japanese min- 
ister of foreign affairs, in an interview expressly 
designed for general publication. Minister 
Hayashi declared that the immigration ques- 
tion, which was the most serious matter pending, 
had been practically decided, and he was positive 
that it would be settled without friction. The 
Japanese government is taking active steps to 
control emigration in such a manner as to 


Bread Maker 


kneads in three minutes easily 
and thoroughly and the result is 
sure to be fine-grained, light bread. 
It is the only machine that actually 
kneads by compression, 

For sale by leading dealers. Write for de- 
scriptive booklet “LL-12" giving recipes of 
breads, rolls and cakes. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


~ 

Homemade Bread. 

Thetroublesofbread-making have 
always been the hard work—fre- 
quent failures—and the coarseness 
of grainin the bread. The 

. 
anning- 
“se 
Eclipse” 











| ‘6 count. runveres 


UNSDORPS|) 


ROYAL DUTCH 





COCOA 



















pound for 
pound, with 
other makes, 


BENSDORP’S 


will prove its 


DOUBLE 






















Trial can, making 
1S cups, for 10 cts. 


S. L. Bartlett Co., 


Importers, Dept. 41, 
BOSTON. 
ASK FOR 
BENSDORP’S 
DUTCH MILK 
CHOCOLATE. 





































benefit Japan, and at the same time conform 
to the wishes of the United States. Minister 
Hayashi deprecated the repeated publication 
abroad of false and misleading intimations of 
strained relations between the two countries, 
and characterized such reports as incompre- 
hensible. He added that he represented the 


public in declaring that the relations between 
Japan and the United States were as cordial 
and smooth as ever, and that the cause of 
civilization as well as community of interest 
demanded their lasting peace and friendship. 





Jackman Block ‘‘A” 


The Great Railroads Want You 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY é.i3.f.7%ccbs.is, ysicotine’s 


ou a telegraph operator—and the minute you are ready to § | 
lake 8 position, we guarantee you one. Operators receive 
from $60 to $100 per month. Let us tell you how you can 
secure this practical and complete course of instruction 
in our school and then a good paying position, without 
} 
| 


ANESVILLE, WIS. 


ex RAYS 
\|Stove Polish 


TRADE-MARK. 





one cent of actual expense for your tuition, board and lodg- Ask Brightest, cleanest, best—most eco- 
ing. This is YOU cy ag my —and you cannot afford to dealer nomical, Ev vy A — can hve —. 
neglect it. Write us today for handsome book and details. Se 7) juaranteed to go twice as far 

v ’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY siclbass liquid polishes.” DOES NOT BULN OFF. 


FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. J, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts.,78 Hudson 8t., New York. 
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abor Conciliation.—A_ threatened strike 
of nearly 100,000 railroad employés in 


mediation of Mr. Lloyd-George, president of 
the board of trade. The chief issue was the 
demand of the society for recognition, which 
had been refused by the railway managers. 





conciliation is to be formed, with an equal | 
| number of representatives of the companies and | 
of the men, with an independent chairman. 
Differences which may arise are to be referred 
to this board, and if an agreement is not reached, 


| they are to be submitted to arbitration, the 


decision reached through which is to be binding. | 
& 
ecent Deaths.—Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas, | 
one of the most widely known Congrega- 
tional ministers in the United States, pastor of 
the Harvard Church, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
since 1875, died suddenly November 9th, aged 
67. Doctor Thomas was a native of Warwick- 


| Shire, England, and had pastorates in Liverpool 


and London before coming to this country. —— 
Justice Louis Emory McComas, of the court 
of appeals of the District of Columbia, Repub- 
lican Representative in Congress from Maryland | 
1883-91, and Senator from that state 1899-1905, 
died November 10th, aged 61. | 


& 


ATaets of Sovereigns took place at | 
Windsor during the first half of this month, 
when King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
entertained Emperor William and Empress 
Augusta Victoria of Germany; King Haakon, 
Queen Maud and Prince Olaf of Norway ; Queen 
Marie Amélie of Portugal; and King Alfonso 
and Queen Victoria Eugénie of Spain, and their | 
baby, Prince of the Asturias. There has deen | 
}no similar gathering of ——— 

royal personages in Eng- || m=z a 
land since the funeral of | . 
Queen — | 
| 





| 
M'; Davia Jayne | 
Hill, assistant secre- || 
tary of state 1898-1903, || | 
minister to Switzerland | 
1903-5, and minister to the || | 
Netherlands since 1905, has || 
been selected by the Presi- || 
dent to succeed Ambassador a 
Charlemagne Tower at Berlin, Mr. See, 
who has been ambassador to Germany since | 
1902, has resigned on account of ill health. 


Mar. D. J. HL. 
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AS A CHRISTMAS PRESENT no single thing furnishes so much 
entertainment, amusement and enjoyment to a family, especially where 
| there are children and young folks, as an 


| EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


It supplies all kinds of amusement at little expense; it gives you a means 
of entertaining your friends and neighbors, and it keeps 
you up-to-date with every kind of musie by the purchase 
of NEW RECORDS for a small sum, all of which, com- 
bined, make the home the most delightful spot on earth. 
A small sum invested in an Edison Phonograph will do this. 
























































| Have you seen and heard the new model with the big horn? If not, 
If you cannot vaaoe wane) 
| do that, write to us for a com ite descriptive catalogue. A Edinen. 


| NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


13 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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y. Its sub- 
Entered 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan 
weekly paper for all the fam 


scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 


at the Post-Office, Boston, 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single vee issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to | 


the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. é 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


21 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








DISORDERED PERSPIRATION. 


he perspiration 
is a watery se- 
cretion of certain 








mortifications,” wrote Harrison, “to know that he 
| has been baffled by a youth who has just passed 
| his twenty-first year. He is, however, a hero 
| worthy of his gallant uncle, Gen. George Rogers | 
Clark.” 
Croghan himself wrote just before the battle: | 
“The enemy are not far distant. I expect an | 
attack. I will defend this post to the last ex- | 
tremity. I have just sent away the women and | 
children with the sick of the garrison that I may | 
be able to! act without incumbrance. Be satisfied. | 
I shall, I hope, do my duty. The example set me 
| by my Revolutionary kindred is before me. Let | 
jme die rather than prove unworthy of their | 
| name.” | 
The Battle of Fort Stephenson was the first | 
really brilliant effort of the War of 1812. General 





Perry’s victory on the lake and Harrison’s tri- 
umphant victory at the Thames, which assured to 
our immediate ancestors the mastery of the great 
West, and from that day to this the West has 
been the bulwark of the nation.” 

For his exploit, Croghan was brevetted lieu- 
tenant-colonel by the President of the United 


i | States, and Congress awarded him a gold medal. 


Some months ago the grave of Colonel Croghan 
was found in a neglected family burying-ground | 
in Kentucky. The remains were taken to Fre- | 

| mont, and on the ninety-third anniversary of the 
battle were reinterred on the site of the former 
victory. 


| Fremont is unique in possessing her old fort in 


| 
| 


curiously coiled 
| 


glands in the skin. 

It used to be 

= 

served a useful purpose in removing waste matters 


at a1 
thought that it | the 


| its original area, with its original armament and 
| with the body of its defender; and her citizens 
cherish the honor of living where of old time a 
great act was greatly done. 


*® © 


HE APPROVED THAT PLAN. 


t was said in the Norton family that Uncle Hiram 
had no ear for music, as he failed to appreciate 
» vocal efforts of his niece Margaret. But if his 
ears were defective, his pocketbook left nothing 


from the system, and there is no doubt that it | to be desired. 


does so in a measure, but it cannot compare in 
this respect with the secretion of the kidneys. 
Indeed, it is ninety-eight and eight-tenths parts 
water, and the solid part is chiefly chlorid of 
sodium, which gives it the well-known salty taste. 
Its function is to moisten the superficial layer of 
cells in the skin, and so facilitate their removal; 
but its chief use is believed to be to regulate the 
temperature of the body and prevent, by evapora- 
tion, excessive and dangerous heat. 

The quantity secreted depends much upon the 
temperature of the air, exercise, and the amount 
of fluid drunk; but it averages between thirty and 
forty ounces a day. 

It varies in inverse proportion to the secretion 
of the kidneys. The secretion is constant summer 
and winter, day and night, but ordinarily evapora- 
tion keeps pace with it, and it does not appear as 
moisture on the skin; this is called the insensible 
perspiration, while that visible as water is called 
the sensible perspiration. 

It is decreased in amount in certain diseases, 
such as diabetes, in which the kidney secretion is 
enormously inereased, and in ichthyosis—a dry 
scaly disease of the skin. 

Increased perspiration may be purely nervous 
in origin, as seen in the beads on the forehead of 
one who is embarrassed, or the cold sweat of fear, 
or some other powerful emotion. In some cases 
the increased perspiration is localized in the 
hands and feet. If this is an expression of gen- 
eral weakness, tonics and good food may correct 
the condition, but usually local treatment is called 
for. Immersing the palms of the hands or the 
soles of the feet in water as hot as it can be borne 
for about five minutes, and then, after drying, 
dusting them with very finely powdered boric acid 
is often of great service. 

The moist hand may be kept dry by frequent 
application to the palms of a saturated solution of 
boric acid in cologne water. 

The perspiration that occurs at night in con- 
sumption and other diseases accompanied with 
hectic fever is often very distressing. The quantity 
of water exuded is sometimes enormous, soaking 
not only nightclothes, but the entire bedding and 
mattress. If the patient’s condition will permit, 
« hot bath of four or five minutes’ duration at bed- 
time will sometimes prevent or lessen night sweats. 
If this is not permissible, sponging with hot vine- 
gar and water may be tried. A glass of milk and 
half a dozen crackers taken at midnight will also 
occasionally be found useful. 


* 


GEORGE CROGHAN, HERO. 


Ow a few names escape oblivion, but August 
2, 1813, insured lasting fame for Maj. George 
Croghan. Ninety-three years later, on August 2, 
1006, the remains of this youthful hero were rein- 
terred on the site of his great victory. 

During the War of 1812 Croghan, a handsome, 
spirited Kentuckian, was sent by General Harri- 
son to take command of a poor little stockade, 


Fort Stephenson, at Lower Sandusky, now Fre- | 


mont, Ohio. The place was important only because 
it guarded the approach 
quarters and stores, up the Sandusky River. 

On the morning of August lst General Proctor, 


, ‘ | 
the British commander, with five hundred regulars, | t 
veteran troops who had served under Wellington | one day if 
on the Peninsula, sailed up the river in gunboats of every private theatrica 


Commodore Barclay’s fleet, and landed cannon and 
howitzers, with which they began to bombard the 
fort. Meanwhile Tecumseh, with seven hundred 
Indians, swarmed through the woods and began 
the attack from the opposite side. To one ofa less 
sanguine temperament or of less courage than the 
young commander, the situation must have seemed 
hopeless. But Croghan not only showed confi- 
dence himself, but inspired it in those under him. 
Croghan had one hundred and sixty men and one 
small cannon, which he moved about from place 
to place to induce the belief that he had several 
guns. Late in the afternoon of the 2d the enemy 


made a united assault. So valiantly and effectively | 
was it repulsed that the whole British and Indian 


force made precipitate retreat into Canada. 


| ‘We've been talking over Margaret’s voice,” 





said a dauntless and tactful relative who had been 
delegated to approach Uncle Hiram on the subject. 
“It really seems as if she ought to take lessons 
and practise regularly. Her mother talks of selling 
a little of her mining stock for Margaret’s sake.” 

Uncle Hiram’s keen old face wore a mutinous 
expression. 

“Have to practise two, three hours a day, I sup- 
pose?” he said, dully. 

“Oh, yes,” said the venturesome relative; then 
she had a sudden inspiration. 

“It would be best of all if she could go abroad 
for two or three years,” she murmured, thought- 
fully; “but of course that is out of the question— 
the expense —” 

“Never you mind about the expense!” broke in 
Unele Hiram, joyfully. ‘If she ean go abroad—a 
good long ways abroad—to take her lessons and 


| do her practising, I'll foot the expense.” 


* © 
SIGNALS. 


ewcomers to New York by steamship begin to 
learn things about the city as soon as their 
vessel gets headed up the harbor, says a writer in 
the New York £vening Post. There was a party 


| of such on board a vessel from Southern ports 


recently. 


From the roof of a high down-town office-buildin 
they saw what appeared to be a string of signal- 
flags, snapping in the breeze. Some were white, 
some were striped, and one big one was a flaming 
red. 
“If we only knew the code we could tell what 
they mean,” said a member of the party. “Per- 
haps they indicate what channel we are to take 
up the river.” 

“Or maybe they are weather warnings of some 
kind,” guessed another. “Let’s ask one of the 
officers and find out.” 

They did. The officer looked first with the 
naked eye, and then with his glasses. 

“That’s the janitor’s family wash hung out on 
the roof to dry,’ he announced, brutally, as he 
ae his survey. “The big red one is a table- 
cloth.” 


* ¢ 
PRESERVING THE PROPORTION. 


merchant who was convalescing from a serious 
attack of typhoid clamored for something to 
eat, and declared that he was starving. 


“To-morrow you shall have something to eat,” 
promised the doctor. The patient realized that 
there would be a restraint to his appetite, yet he 
saw, in vision, Harper’s Weekly declares, a modest, 
steaming meal placed at his bedside. 

“Here is your dinner,” said the nurse the next 
day, as she gave the glowering patient a spoonful of 
tapioca pudding, “and the doctor says positively 
that everything else you do must be in the same 
proportion.” 

Two hours later the nurse heard a frantic call 
from the sick-room. 

“Nurse,” breathed the patient, heavily, “I want 
to do some reading. Bring me a postage-stamp.” 


*® © 


THE LESSER EVIL. 
x-Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. John D. 





to Harrison’s head- | 


Long, recently said that most public utterances 
| bore both the audience and the speechmaker 
about equally. “I always feel glad when called 
| upon to speak, however,” he added, with a smile, 
| “for I often find myself in the position of an 
amateur actor of my acquaintance. 
“He was in all the theatricals going in his small 
own. He plared all sorts of parts. I asked him 
1e did not pet tired of appearing in 
performance. 
| **Yes, awfully tired,’ he replied, ‘for I don’t 
| like to act a bit. But I know if I am not on the 
Stage I shall have to sit in the audience!’ ” 


*® © 


AN INTERPOLATION. 


he old-time revivalist often possessed a gift of 

gentle satire which stood him in good stead. 

| Ata Maine camp-meeting long ago a young man 
made himself so obnoxious during a prayer that 
the old preacher rounded off one of his sentences 
rather abruptly. 

“Now, Lord,” he then continued, without a trace 
of irritation, ‘‘we pray that Thou wilt in the mighti- 
ness of Thy power take that young man in the 

| fourth seat and make his heart as free from sin as 


| cause of the dreadful fear that the disfiguration is to 





Sherman said it was “the necessary precursor to < 








“It will not be the least of General Proctor’s | his head is from sense.” 


AT THE FIRST SIGN 
Of Baby’s Torturing, Disfiguring Humor 
Use Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Every child born into the world with an inherited 
tendency to torturing, distiguring humors of the skin 
and scalp becomes an object of the most tender 
solicitude, not only because of its suffering, but be- 


be lifelong and mar its future happiness and pros- 
perity. Hence it becomes the duty of mothers of 
such afflicted children to acquaint themselves with 
the best, the purest, and most effective treatment | 
available, viz.: warm baths with Cuticura Soap, and 
gentle anointings with Cuticura Ointment, the great 
Skin Cure. Cures made in childhood are in most 
cases speedy, per t and ec ical (Adv. 


Do Your Own Printing. 


press prints cards, labels, ete. Circular, | 
.»00k, newspaper press, $18. Money saver, 
maker. All easy, rules sent. Write fac- 
sory for press catalogue, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 


TELEGRAPHY 


appeals to the young man not only as a profitable 
field of work but as a study full of fascination. 
Some of America’s greatest men started their 
careers as telegraphers. Why not let us show 
you how to prepare ourself for a better- 
»aying position ? Write for our 200-page FREE 
handbook describing our 
60 ENGINEERING COURSES | 
includin, elegraphy, Telephony, Electrical En- 
gineering and Electricity in all its branches. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Chicago, Il. 
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OR MUFF 
NO BULK NO BOTHER 


FOLDING POCKET SKATES 








You need not depend upon the 
word of the .thousands who enjoy 
and praise this delicious liquid denti- 
frice. Let it do its work in your own 
mouth. Prove its delightful action, 
its convenient form, and its economy 
to a drop, and you will join the 
thousands who know 


It’s Wise to Use Rubifoam. 


25 cents 


Everywhere. Sample Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 





Martin Skates have all the virtues of the old 
style skates, plus compactness ; they fold flat 


to carry in the wallet. Cost no more. Will 
cling to new or worn-down heels; are strong, 
and smart in appearance. 
A pair in a wallet, an ideal Christmas gift. 
Ask your dealer or write us for free booklet H. 


Martin Skate Co. Boston, Mass. 

























DON’T SUBSCRIBE for the 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


unless you wish to have come to your home every week in the year 
a bright, interesting journal, which will keep you fully informed of 
all the latest news and information about automobiling, the United 
States Navy and the more 
powerful foreign navies, 
electricity and its practical 
uses, telegraphy, engineer- 
ing, yachting, all that is 
latest and best in the field of 
invention; in fact,everything 
that stands for the progress 
of the human race. Presi- 
dent Angell of the University 
of Michigan once said: 





“T would trust any boy any- 
where who reads the Scentifie 
American.” 

Hundreds of readers of 
The Youth’s Companion 
subscribe for the Scientific 
American every year. Why 
don’t you? 








A subscriber of twenty-eight years writes: “I 
have two sons, both occupying lucrative positions 
in the East as Electrical ) a Teweng They were 
made such by reading the Scientific American.” 

If your father does not subscribe for or 
read the Scientific American, get him to subscribe for you and he will doubtless be 
as interested as you are. The subscription price is only $3 a year. We are making a 
SPECIAL OFFE to readers of The Youth’s Companion only. Toevery 

NEW SUBSCRIBER to the Scientific American 
whose subscription is received before January 1, 1908, we will send the Scientific 
American for one year on receipt of $3.00, and we will also send 


ABSOLUTELY FREER, & Sciestiric amenican Boy, 


the book shown herewith. 

It is great fun to build boats, cabins, tree houses, tents, railways, water wheels, wind- 
mills, and it is more fun to know how to build them easily and cheaply. 

The “Scientific American Boy ”’ deals with all these things, and many more, in the 
form of a story in which ‘Bill’? and his companions explore an island and build various 
structures upon it. This fascinating book of 300 pages contains 350 helpful illustrations, 
and is beautifully printed and bound. 


You can Buy $5 Worth for $3. 
Scientific American Offices, 


363 Broad’y, NEW YORK. 


Scientific American for one year (°2°%2:"") $3 
Scientific American Boy, bound in cloth, $2 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
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Carry it from 
Room to Room 











Open your sleeping-room windows—let in the 
crisp, fresh air—what matters it if your room does get cold—you will sleep better and 
feel brighter in the morning. But your room need not be cold while dressing—a touch 
of a match and the welcome heat is radiating from the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 





Pick it up and carry it to the bath-room—it’s perfectly safe—and your morning 
dip is glorious as in the summer. ' 

Now it’s breakfast time and your Perfection Oil Heater makes the room cozy and 
cheerful—your breakfast is more enjoyable and you start the day without a shiver. 
The Automatic Smokeless Device prevents all smoke and smell and makes it impossible 
to turn the wick too high or too low. 

Cleaned in a minute—burns 9 hours with one filling. Finished in Nickel 
or Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 


™ R. LAMP “2 be used in any room and is the safest and best lamp 

aA Oo for all-round household use. It is equipped with the 

latest improved central draft burner—gives a bright light at small 

cost. Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass 

throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bed-room. Every 

lamp warranted. If you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your dealer, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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So simple that any boy or girl can operate 
them, so perfect in lens and shutter that they 
are capable of making most excellent pictures 
—such are the 


BROWNIE 
CAMERAS 


No. 1, 7 pictures 214 x 2'4 inches, : : $1.00 
No. 2, “« 24x34 * : : . . 2.00 
No. 2A, ior « 24x44 * . - . : 3.00 
No. 2 Folding Pocket, pictures 2!4 x 3!4 inches, - . . 5.00 
No. 3 Folding “ 314 x 414 inches, - : - 9.00 
No. 2 Stereo (Folding) - : - - . - 12.00 


All Brownies load in daylight with Eastman N. C. 
Film Cartridges, and no dark-room is required for any part 
of the work. The No. 1 and No. 2 Brownie films may be 
developed with a Dollar Brownie Developing Box and the 
larger sizes with the Kodak Tank Developer. Every step 
is easy from pressing the button to finishing the prints, and 
it’s “daylight all the way.” 


Ask your dealer or write us for the “Brownie Book.” 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


368 State St., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














